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'Neath  quivering  lash  and  twinklng  roguish  air, 
Unmatched  the  flitting  glances  softly  play 
A  winning  game.    Man  droops  beneath  their  sway 

Like  clinging  moth  beneath  the  light's  full  glare. 

Those  soft  gray  eyes  in  joy  and  anguish  share 
A  part  as  does  the  sun  with  showery  spray, 
Behind  whose  smiles  heart-rending  memories  lay 

And  cause  the  soul  to  flinch,  to  tremble  there. 

But,  ah,  there  is  no  rope  to  strangle  joy, 

No  prison  bars  can  loom  where  gladness  lies. 

Smile  on,  sweet  lass,  and  winsome  grace  employ 
To  face  the  foe.     They've  broken  firmest  ties, 

They've  robbed  your  hearth,  but  still  they  can't  destroy 
The  courage  in  those  smiling  Irish  eyes! 

Charlotte  Brannen 


~^hl^7 
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Tly  Miriam  Filipsic 


he  Story  of  a  Love 
Which  Ventured  Even 
Into  the  Shadow  of  'Death 
To  Save  a  Lover 


IN  one  of  the  large  hospitals  of  the 
city,  Pat  Draney  sat  slumped  in  his 
chair,  studying  his  first  check. 
"Forty  dollars  isn't  much  for  a  man  of 
thirty  to  get,"  he  mused.  The  thought 
of  his  mother,  a  widow,  nearly  sixty 
years  old — poor,  almost  blind  and  suf- 
fering from  mild  tetney,  on  the  verge  of 
dissolution,  and  clinging  like  a  vine  on 
the  verge. 

It  now  occurred  to  him  for  the  first 
time  the  unreasonableness  for  her  to 
cling  so  hard.  But  when  he  realized  the 
drift  of  his  thoughts  he  blamed  himself, 
ashamed  to  wish  even  for  a  moment  the 
death  of  his  mother.  It  took  a  mean 
fellow,  he  told  himself,  to  think  of  such 
a  thing. 

During  the  years  that  elasped  since 
his  father's  death  it  had  been  his  pride 
that  he  never  defaulted  in  the  payment 
to  her.  She  never  knew  of  Pat's  struggle  to  keep  his  head 
above  water,  and  he  never  told  her;  he  was  too  proud  for 
that. 


— Illustration  by  O'Donnell 

"It  eased  her  heart  to  minister  to  the 
lover  she  had  found  only  to  lose." 


one  to  Draney — and  slid  into  the  chair 
Draney  vacated.  Dr.  Sullivan  believed 
in  comfort  on  all  occasions.  Tilting 
the  chair  at  a  dangerous  angle  he  put 
his  feet  on  the  clean  bed — and  repeated 
the  question. 

"Sure.    How?" 

"Driving  to  Elm  Creek.  Acute  ap- 
pendix.   Need  some  assistance." 

"When?" 

"Leave  here  at  ten." 

With  financial  aid  in  view,  Draney's 
spirits  drifted  into  visions  of  Easy  street 
and  Marie  Mia,  as  he  called  her  in  his 
most  secret  thoughts.  He  blew  the 
curliest  curls  of  blue  smoke,  and  Dr. 
Sullivan  knew  he  made  his  mark. 

"Better  hurry — two  surgical  nurses 
are  going  with  us." 

Trying  to  keep  curiosity  out  of  his 
voice,  he  casually  asked  who  they  were. 
"Casey  and  Madden,  I  believe." 

Like  himself,  Marie  Casey  was  struggling  to  support  her- 
self on  ten  dollars,  or  what  was  left  after  her  laundry  was 


Then  the  vision  of  youth  and  beauty,  in  a  demure  little  pair  for.  It  was  pitifully  little,  even  if  she  washed  the  small 
figure,  quick,  small  and  shapely,  glossy  dark  eyebrows,  soft  things  herself.  Only  occasionally  was  she  able  to  indulge 
fathomless  eyes,  and  fluffy  honey-colored  hair.     Her  face      in  a  sandwich  or  some  dainty. 


was  Dutch — all  but  her  mouth,  which  was  wide,  humorous 
and  Irish.  In  temperament  she  was  at  opposite  poles  to  Pat, 
who  had  inherited  his  father's  characteristics,  dark  hair, 
blue  eyes,  and  a  slow,  diffident  manner. 

"How  can  a  fellow  exist  on  ten  a  month?"  he  asked  him- 
self. His  wardrobe,  fortunately,  consisted  mainly  of  white 
uniforms  and  he  was  well  supplied  with  street  clothes  for 
the  present.  "Ten  dollars  to  squander  on  incidentals" — 
and  one,  a  girl. 

He  was  rudely  awakened  from  his  air-castle  wrecking  by 
Dr.  Sullivan's  cheery  "Mornin',  Draney." 

"Mornin'  " — and  Pat  pocketed  the  forty.  Dr.  Sullivan 
recognized  the  symptoms,  and  decided  to  help  Draney  out. 
Victim  of  tender  passion. 

"Want  to  make  a  little  extra  cash?"  Dr.  Sullivan  asked, 
taking  a  package  of  cigarettes  from  his  pocket.   He  offered 


Her  first  impression  of  Pat  was  that  he  was  "nice,"  gentle 
— and  exasperatingly  reserved.  When  she  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  she  was  afraid  he  was  parsimonious,  and 
while  her  Dutch  mind  approved  of  the  thrift,  the  Irish  in 
her  hated  a  "tight-wad."  Nevertheless,  she  continued  to 
cultivate  him;  she  was  not  prone  to  hurried  judgments,  and 
if  he  didn't  invite  her  to  a  "movie"  (hospital  ethics  forbids 
internes'  attentions  to  nurses) ,  she  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  he  refused  to  enjoy  such  pleasures  with  anyone  else. 

Draney  went  to  the  operating  room  to  get  the  grip.  At 
the  dressing  room  door  he  asked,  "Grip  ready?  Who's 
going  with  Sully?"  At  these  questions  Miss  Casey  almost 
dropped  the  sterile  instruments.  Seeing  him  in  his  street 
clothes  at  this  hour  of  the  day  meant  he  was  going,  too. 
[Turn  to  Page  25] 
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Irish  ^Pioneers  in  Nebraska 


^y  James  J.  Fitzgerald 


* 


Irishmen  Were  oAmong  the  First  to  Turn  'Nebraska 
Soil  with  Their  Plowshares.  The  oAuthor  Toints 
Out  their  Early  Struggles  and  'Describes  their  Final 
Triumph    in    the   Face   of   Tremendous    Difficulties 


} 


E 


James  J. 
Fitzgerald 


AGER  to  escape  from  the  smoke 
and  dirt  of  Pennsylvania  mining 
districts,  anxious  to  avoid  the  drab 
drudgery  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  shut 
off  from  sunlight  and  fresh  air,  small 
parties  set  out  from  Philadelphia  and  be- 
gan a  long,  uncomfortable  journey  west- 
ward. With  their  families  and  fortunes  in 
covered  wagons  drawn  by  oxen  they  jolted 
and  creaked  along,  determined  to  conquer  the  unconquer- 
able west. 

Their  peaceful  slumber  was  haunted  not  by  dreams  of 
rich  gold  veins.  It  was  not  the  imaginative  vision  of  quick 
and  easy  wealth  in  California  that  they  saw  in  the  dying 
embers  of  their  campfires,  but  only  a  peaceful,  healthful 
home  on  the  fertile  prairies  of  Nebraska.  Their  goal  was 
only  a  small  log  cabin  nestled  under  a  star-studded  sky 
where  they  could  live  in  happiness  by  working  and  building. 
They  had  heard  of  the  labor,  suffering  and  hardships  of 
the  untamed  west.  Indians,  even  more  terrible  than  the  real 
warriors,  were  described  to  them.  Yet  undaunted  they  sat 
on  the  wide,  hard  seats  of  the  canvas-covered  wagons, 
eagerly  awaiting  a  glimpse  of  the  promised  land. 

But  pioneer  hardships  such  as  were  described  to  them  in 
Pennsylvania  were  made  to  appear  like  eastern  conveniences 
in  comparison  with  the  real  difficulties. 

Scorching  summers,  when  drought  and  grasshoppers  de- 
stroyed every  green  sprout  that  appeared  in  the  newly  cul- 
tivated fields;  winters  when  the  newcomers  were  imprisoned 
in  crowded,  cold  sod  huts  by  blizzards  and  thirty  degrees 
below  zero  weather;  trouble  with  Indians;  prairie  fires  and 
a  cyclone  in  '81,  undoing  in  a  few  minutes  the  tedious  work 
of  months  and  years;  discouragement,  improper  equipment, 
and  worst  of  all,  the  return  to  civilization  of  some  of  their 
band — these  were  almost  too  strong  a  temptation  to  return 
to  an  easier  life  and  leave  the  task  of  building  new  towns, 
new  states,  and  new  sections  to  others. 
But  they  stayed,  fought  and  triumphed. 
Finally  the  sod  hut  was  replaced  by  the  log  cabin  and 
even  this  luxury  was  superseded  by  the  one-story  frame 
building.  Slowly  the  virgin  green  prairies  were  transformed 
into  cultivated  fields  of  waving  golden  grain.  From  then 
on  the  struggle  was  easy.  Came  the  railroads  and  with  them 
civilized   comforts.      Then    followed    the   others   who   had 


watched   and   waited   until   the   difficulties  had   been  con- 
quered. 

Such  is  the  brief  account  of  Irish  pioneer  struggles  and 
conquests  in  Nebraska.  Tales  which  are  almost  incredible 
in  the  midst  of  agricultural  and  commercial  development  of 
a  little  more  than  half  a  century  later. 

*p        *r        * 

The  first  of  these  Irish  pioneer  colonies  was  founded  by 
Father  Trecy  at  Jackson  in  the  spring  of  1856.  Most  of 
these  settlers  were  recruited  from  eastern  Iowa  and  Illinois 
by  Father  Trecy  after  he  had  been  forbidden  by  Archbishop 
Hughes  of  New  York  to  lead  an  Irish  colony  from  that 
state  "to  starvation  in  an  uncivilized  wilderness."  With 
characteristic  Irish  persistence  he  refused  to  abandon  his 
plan  once  he  set  his  heart  on  its  accomplishment — and  with 
two  wagons  he  set  out  from  Chicago.  Enlisting  adventur- 
ous settlers  along  the  way  he  swelled  his  queer  caravan  to 
ten  wagons.  The  whole  party  narrowly  avoided  an  early 
disaster  in  a  hazardous  fording  of  the  Missouri  river  just 
north  of  what  is  now  Florence. 

Valiantly  did  they  withstand  the  attack  of  Indians  who 
were  particularly  hostile  in  that  part  of  the  country  at  this 
early  date.  But  a  more  formidable  foe  than  the  Indians 
were  the  grasshoppers,  and  if  one  of  the  men  thoughtlessly 
left  his  overall  jacket  outside  overnight  he  would  have  only 
the  brass  buttons  in  the  morning. 

Discouraged,  some  of  them  went  back  to  Illinois,  and 
wherever  they  went  they  were  known  as  "Grasshoppers"  be- 
cause they  had  been  eaten  out  by  that  plague  of  pioneer  days. 

Courageous,  restless,  and  religious  were  these  Jackson 
settlers,  but  inability  to  enlarge  the  colony  and  to  procure 
medical  necessities  wrought  havoc  with  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  after  some  years  of  bare  existence  the  majority 
joined  another  Irish  colony  in  South  Omaha  on  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Swift  Packing  company. 

THE  more  important  and  more  lasting  but  nonetheless 
picturesque  chapter  in  Irish  pioneer  history  is  written 
by  General  John  O'Neill.  O'Neill,  who  had  come  out 
earlier  on  an  exploration  trip,  led  a  party  of  Irish  from  the 
east  to  the  site  which  is  now  O'Neil  City  in  Holt  county. 

The  "City  of  O'Neill"  was  a  sod  hut  built  on  May  19, 
1874,  in  which  the  whole  colony  lived.  Thirteen  men,  two 
women  and  five  children  were  crowded  into  a  hut  which 
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simply  could  not  be  heated  in  winter.  The  mercury  dropped 
to  thirty  below  zero  and  wind  swept  the  snow  across  miles 
of  unbroken  prairie  and  drifted  it  as  high  as  the  hut.  Fire- 
wood was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  because  trees  were  few 
and  far  between  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Winter  held 
them  helpless  in  its  icy  grasp. 

Isolated,  half  starved  and  frozen,  it  was  almost  a  miracle 
how  they  ever  survived  that  first  winter.  One  hundred  miles 
from  any  civilization  where  they  could  get  supplies,  fifty 
miles  from  a  postoffice,  and  103  miles  from  Wisner,  the 
nearest  railroad,  their  plight  was  desperate  when  at  last 
spring  thawed  them  of  their  snow-bound  prison. 

The  sacrifice  was  too  great.    Anyone  who  would  face  an- 
other such  icy  hell  would  be  insane  and  all  but  six  of  the 
party  returned  to  civilization.     Those  reported  to  anxious 
questioners  that  the  only  rea- 
son the  six  had  not  come  with 
them  was  because  they  had 
neither   the   money   nor   re- 
sources   to    make    the    trip. 
They  had  to  stay. 

In  the  spring,  however, 
O'Neill  came  with  a  second 
party  of  easterners,  among 
whom  was  a  Catholic  priest, 
Father  Bedard,  who  served 
as  doctor,  clergyman,  and 
school  teacher.  Immediately 
they  set  to  work  to  prepare 
for  winter.  From  Eagle 
Creek,  eighteen  miles  away, 
they  dragged  trees  to  make 
roofs  for  sod  huts.  Some 
ventured   to   build   whole 


1878 — a  fourth  party  left  Pennsylvania  and  met  General 
O'Neill  in  Chicago.  It  was  his  intention  to  lead  this  party 
to  join  the  colony  in  O'Neill,  but  when  they  reached  a  sec- 
tion of  the  country  that  particularly  appealed  to  Patrick 
Hynes,  the  leader  of  the  easterners,  they  stopped.  Hynes 
swung  down  from  his  seat  on  the  first  wagon,  took  out  a 
spade  and  turned  over  a  shovelful  of  rich  black  earth.  So 
impressed  was  the  easterner  that  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go 
no  farther.  In  vain  did  O'Neill  try  to  dissuade  the  group 
from  making  their  new  home  here.  Disappointed,  he  went 
on  to  O'Neill  with  only  a  few  of  the  original  party.  This 
trip  marked  O'Neill's  last  effort  at  colonization.     Like 

many  other  men  who  work 
zealously  in  support  of  a 
noble  cause,  he  labored  too 
hard  and  sacrificed  too  much. 
He  was  taken  ill  and  in  that 
same  year  returned  to  Omaha 
where  he  died  at  St.  Joseph's 
hospital. 

After  his  death  a  feeling 
of  hostility  towards  him 
arose  in  the  hearts  of  the 
O'Neill  settlers  because  of 
his  poor  judgment  in  the  se- 
lection of  a  site  on  which  to 
settle.  But  whatever  his 
shortcomings  were  they  are 
all  traceable  to  agricultural 
ignorance.  That  he  was  a 
courageous,  energetic  and 
unselfish  leader  in  colonizing 
Nebraska  no  one  will  deny. 

Unfortunately,    the    site 


— Illustration  by  O'Donnell 


Undaunted  by  dangers,  the  pioneers  pushed 
eagerly  across  the  prairies. 


cabins  of  logs,  but  the  majority  lived  in  sod  huts  for  the     selected  by  O'Neill  was  inferior  in  agricultural  potentiali- 


dual  reason  that  the  timber  was  too  difficult  to  secure  and 
too  great  was  the  risk  of  living  in  a  log  cabin  in  time  of 
prairie  fire. 

In  spite  of  such  preparations  the  second  winter  was  al- 
most a  repetition  of  the  first.  The  crops  of  the  previous 
year  had  been  a  complete  failure  due  to  drought  and  grass- 


ties  to  many  other  locations  then  available.  In  spite  of 
this  handicap  of  sandy  soil,  however,  the  colony  grew  rapid- 
ly and  became  a  nucleus  of  other  early  colonies  in  the  Elk- 
horn  valley,  and  today  that  district  is  an  excellent  section 
for  stock  raising. 

While  the  O'Neill  colony  struggled  and  expanded,  their 


hoppers.    The  colony  was  starving.    But,  inoculated  against     countrymen  in  Greeley  county  cultivated  the  fertile  prairies 
defeat  by  a  dread  of  facing  the  contemptuous  glances  of 
eastern   friends,   they  remained  and  did  the  impossible — 
held  out  another  year. 

TN  1876,  a  third  party,  led  by  O'Neill,  came  to  help  their 
■*-  brothers  in  the  task  of  building  a  new  civilization  and 
dedicating  it  to  their  God  and  country.  One  hundred  and 
two  men,  women  and  children  composed  this  third  band  of 
pioneers  and  the  colony  now  became  a  busy  beehive  of  activ- 
ity. With  plows  drawn  by  oxen  they  opened  wide  the  heart 
of  the  prairies  and  planted  wheat,  corn  and  rye.  The  gray 
spirals  of  smoke  arising  from  log  cabins  on  the  green  hill- 
sides became  more  numerous.  Indeed,  the  one-story  frame 
building  which  served  as  a  general  store  was  regarded  as  a 

triumph  of  architecture.    The  weather  conditions  were  more      county  seat,  on  a  spot  four  miles  from  O'Connor, 
moderate  that  winter  and  in  the  spring  of  the  next  year —  [Turn  to  Page  27~\ 


and  met  with  pronounced  success.  They  called  the  settle- 
ment founded  by  Patrick  Hynes  in  '77  "O'Connor"  in  honor 
of  Bishop  O'Connor  of  Philadelphia.  Rich  soil,  superb  or- 
ganization and  excellent  transportation  facilities  combined 
to  make  possible  the  rapid  development  of  this  town. 

But  the  west  was  not  to  be  subdued  without  a  struggle 
and  in  '81  it  made  one  last  effort  to  turn  back  the  invading 
pioneers.  A  cyclone  in  five  minutes  completely  destroyed 
the  town  built  by  four  years  of  painful,  patient  sacrifice. 

DISCOURAGED  but  not  defeated,  they  slowly  rebuilt 
O'Connor    and    also    founded    another    settlement, 
Spalding.     In  1889  the  Irish  founded  Greeley,  the  present 
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<^4  ^Russians  Experiences 


^y  Thomas  F.  Reynolds 


.  .  .  Soviet  Russia  Sends  a  Student  To 
Creighton  Who  Has  Seen  the  Whole  Course 
of  Its  History  Since  the  Revolution  .  .  . 
and  the  Overthrow  of  the  Czarist  Regime 


ALTHOUGH  to  his  fellow  students 
he  may  appear  to  be  only  a  very 
reticent  and  retiring  student,  Melvin 
Martin,  a  sophomore  in  the  Arts  college, 
has  been  present  at  some  of  the  most  stirring 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  has 
witnessed  the  introduction  of  the  most  col- 
lossal  experiment  of  man. 

If  he  appears  to  be  rather  shy  and  retiring, 
perhaps  it  is  because  in  his  mind's  eye  he  is 
recalling  vivid  pictures  of  the  great  Bol- 
shevik leader,  Trotsky,  inflaming  a  mob  of 
soldiers  in  the  fields  of  White  Russia,  or  per- 
haps of  devastating  raids  of  fierce  Cossacks. 

Martin,  who  is  only  19  years  old,  has  lived 
all  but  eight  months  of  his  life  in  Russia  and 
Manchuria.  He  has  witnessed  the  terrible 
devastation  of  the  civil  wars  which  accom- 
panied the  overthrow  of  Czar  Nicholas  of 
Russia  and  the  monarchist  regime,  and  has 
seen  the  establishment  of  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment over  all  Russia,  Siberia  and  a  large  part 
of  Manchuria. 

True,  he  was  a  mere  boy  when  he  wit- 
nessed many  of  the  scenes,  but  the  occasions 
were  such  that  they  were  burned  into  his 
mind  and  branded  there  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

The  most  vivid  of  his  recollections,  he 


— Illustration  by  Beilhartz 

"The  contrast  of  the  present 
situation  in  Russia  with  the 
Czarist  system  is  infinitely 
great." 


you.  If  we  win,  you  will  be  the  government 
and  you  shall  have  bread.' 

"The  soldiers  were  carried  away  by  his 
eloquence,"  says  Martin.  "They  cried:  'We 
don't  want  bread.  Give  us  rifles  and  we  will 
fight.'" 

In  the  district  in  which  his  family  lived, 
the  towns  were  constantly  being  sacked  by 
oppossing  factions  of  the  civil  wars,  he  says. 
His  family  moved  constantly  to  avoid  the 
fighting. 

Finally,  after  the  Red  government  had 
gained  control,  his  father's  fortune  was 
wiped  out  when  the  Red  army  seized  two 
million  rubles  worth  of  meat  in  one  day  with- 
out making  any  recompense  whatever.  His 
father  had  been  the  head  of  a  large  company 
which  imported  meat  from  Siberia  and  Man- 
churia, and  the  confiscation  wiped  out  his  re- 
sources. 

Then  the  family  moved  from  the  Polish 
border  where  they  had  been  living  across  the 
full  width  of  Russia  and  Siberia  and  set  up 
their  home  in  Harbin,  Manchuria. 

Martin  lived  in  Harbin  until  about  eight 
months  ago,  and  witnessed  the  progress  of 
the  Soviet  system  of  government. 

"As  far  as  I  could  see,  the  people  of  Rus- 
sia were  satisfied  with  the  Soviet  regime," 


says,  is  that  of  Trotsky  inflaming  the  Russian  soldiery.  "We  Martin  states.      "The  Soviet  government  is  extending  its 

were  living  in  Tumorovka,  a  small  village  in  White  Russia,  greatest  endeavors  to  assist  the  worker,  but,  on  the  other 

when  Trotsky  came  to  Bobrusk,  near  Minsk,  to  re-organize  hand,  it  is  doing  everything  to  discourage  the  business  men. 

the  Red  army  to  fight  Poland,"  he  recalls.    "The  Red  army  But  since  90  per  cent  of  the  Russian  population  is  agrarian, 

in  that  district  was  utterly  demoralized.    They  were  without  the  majority  of  the  people  are  pleased." 
food  or  shelter  and  without  arms,  and  were  highly  dis-         Conditions  under  the  Soviet  rule  are  not  yet  very  good, 

satisfied  with  their  situation.  according  to  Martin.    "But  the  contrast  of  the  present  situa- 

"Trotsky  spoke  to  them  in  the  fields  near  Bobrusk.  More  tion  with  the  old  Czarist  system  is  infinitely  great,"  he  says, 

than  50,000  soldiers  and  farmers  had  gathered  to  hear  him.  "It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  conditions  under  which  the 

In  a  speech  lasting  more  than  three  hours,  he  won  them  to  working  classes  of  Russians  lived  prior  to  the  revolution." 
his  side  and  inflamed  them  with  a  war  lust.  The  only  act  of  the  Soviet  government  which  he  thinks 

"I  can  see  him  yet,"  says  Martin.    "He  stood  before  the  is  unquestionably  bad  is  their  encouragement  of  atheism, 

crowd  on  a  high  wooden  rostrum  on  the  side  of  a  small  hill,  "The  government  is  turning  most  of  the  churches  and  syna- 

and  captivated  them  with  his  eloquence.  gogues  into  clubs,"  he  states.    "The  people  are  fond  of  play- 

'  'We  are  in  terrible  danger  now,'  said  Trotsky.     'If  we  ing  chess,  and  most  of  the  churches  are  being  converted  into 

are  defeated  now  it  will  mean  slavery  and  starvation  for  chess  clubs." 
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Entertainment  Is  Not  the  Sole  Requisite  of  Feature  Stories. 
oAs  the  oAuthor  Joints  Out,  ^ews  Stories  3Aay  <Be  Enter- 
taining and  Features  Qroan  with  Facts 


the  Heart  Beats 
of  the  Nation 


cBy  Eva  Mahoney 


IT  is  as  difficult  to  define  a  feature  story  as  it  is  a  news 
story,  if  either  can  be  defined.  We  are  told  that  it  is 
not  a  news  story  if  a  dog  should  bite  a  man,  but  that  it 
is  most  assuredly  a  news  story  if  a  man  should  bite  a  dog. 
Perhaps  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning  we  might  conclude 
that  if  a  dog  and  man  bite  each  other  it  would  be  a  feature 
story.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the 
feature  story,  too,  might  not  resort  to 
that  over-worked  analogy. 

Having  admitted  that  I  do  not 
know  what  a  feature  story  is,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  write  on  the  subject, 

This  much  I  do  know:  If  a  be- 
ginner asked  me  how  to  write  a  news 
story,  I  should  say: 

"State  your  facts." 

If,  however,  he  should  ask  me  how 
to  write  a  feature  story,  I  should  say: 

"Decorate  your  facts."  Where- 
upon, no  doubt,  some  wisecracker 
would  assure  me  that  reporters  do 
nothing  but.  , 

Again,  I  might  say  that  a  news  story  is  informative  and 
a  feature  story  entertaining.  But  that  doesn't  hold,  because 
a  news  story  can  be  highly  entertaining  and  a  feature  story 
in  the  hands  of  scientists,  publicists  or  statesmen  may  fairly 
groan  with  facts.  Which  again  begs  the  question  and  leaves 
the  dog  and  man  still  biting  each  other. 

A  feature  story  may  be  just  anything.  Perhaps  I  should 
say  a  "feature."  This  word  is  even  less  restrictive.  A 
feature  may  be  the  sayings  of  the  village  wag  who  has  at- 
tained a  nation-wide  vogue,  or  it  may  be  the  biography  of 
the  head  of  the  Christian  church,  written  in  classical  prose 
by  a  distinguished  scholar. 

The  feature  story,  or  feature,  is  nothing  less  than  an 
epidemic.  It  was  once  more  or  less  successfully  confined  to 
the  magazine  section  of  the  Sunday  paper.  Now,  every 
part  of  the  daily  press — the  news,  editorial,  sports  and 
woman's  section,  to  say  nothing  of  the  stock  market  page 
— has  been  exposed. 

Of  course,  there  are  always  the  comics  and  the  cartoons. 


SMiss  iMahone'y,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  World-Her- 
ald staff,  describes  with  keen 
touch  the  task  which  faces 
the  feature  writer  in  his  ef- 
fort to  change  ordinary  news 
stories  into  articles  which 
have  the  color  and  interest 
of  features. 


The  poets — near  and  far — ;  story  tellers,  the  plain,  garden 
variety  of  writer;  the  medical  man  with  a  special  dispensa- 
tion; grammarians;  astronomers;  agriculturists;  architects; 
ministers;  historians;  psychologists  —  ail  find  the  feature 
field  remunerative.  So,  too,  does  the  woman  who  can  write 
authoritatively,  say  on  the  subject  of  the  drama,  art,  music, 
fashions,  food,  household  furnishings 
or  the  care  of  children. 

As  the  subject  matter  of  features 
differs  so  widely,  so,  too,  do  the  per- 
sons writing  them  differ.     Some  fea- 
ture writers  have  glory  thrust  upon 
them  and  some  achieve  glory.    Some 
come  into  that  branch  of  writing  after 
a  long  and  gruelling  service  in  the  re- 
portorial  field.   They  win  th'eir  spurs 
honorably.     Theirs  is  the  skilled 
workmanship,  whether  they  are  writ- 
ing of  a  scientific  expedition  to  the 
antarctic  circle  or  covering  an  inter- 
national naval  parley  or  a  national 
political  convention. 
Others  serve  no  apprenticeship.    They  swim  the  English 
channel,  win  a  beauty  contest,  or  are  awarded  a  questionable 
decision  in  the  prize  ring,  and  lo!  a  new  and  highly  paid 
feature  writer  is  born. 

It  is  this  diversity  of  subject  matter  and  variability  among 
writets  that  give  life  to  the  body  of  a  newspaper  and  vitality 
to  its  circulatory  system. 

Features  come  into  popularity  in  strange  ways.  The 
short,  pithy  editorial  with  a  satirical,  philosophical  or  humor- 
ous turn,  has  enjoyed  immense  acclaim.  One  man  who 
achieved  fame  and  fortune  with  his  little  editorial,  and  who 
has  since  died,  evolved  a  clever  promotion  scheme.  He  sold 
his  daily  editorial  to  a  Chicago  paper  for  $1  a  day.  His  con- 
tract, however,  carried  a  rider  to  the  effect  that  for  thirty 
days  that  newspaper  should  carry  his  editorial  on  page  one. 
It  did.  And  the  man  died  full  of  wisdom  and  years  and  gold. 
The  columnist,  with  his  brief,  pointed  paragraphs,  and 
comic  artists,  are  the  plutocrats  of  the  newspaper  profes- 
\Turn  to  Page  26] 
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,-.  ]     T/?e  Tale  of  a  Heroine  Whose  Husband  Was  cAlways 
C^\  Too  "Busy  To  Take  Her  Places  .  .  .  oAnd  the  Result! 


^By  James  M.  Timlin 


MARY  ALLEN  carefully  pasted  the  obsequious 
curl  on  her  forehead.  Gazing  at  its  reflection  in 
the  mirror  she  wondered  why  it  no  longer  excited 
her  husband.  Two  years  ago,  on  the  first  night  of  their 
honeymoon,  he  had  told  her  that  it  was  the  curl  which  first 
attracted  him.  For  two  years  it  had  gone  unnoticed,  as  had 
many  other  little  features  which  so  volubly  contributed  to 
her  physical  charms.  Other  men  noticed  her  charms.  John 
used  to  notice  them  but  ever  since  their  marriage  he  seemed 
to  take  no  cognizance  of  the  beauty  they  fostered. 

A  step  sounded  in  the  hallway,  his  familiar  step,  and  as 
he  entered  the  bedroom  she  ceased  toying  with  the  curl  and 
turned  toward  him. 

"John,  it's  been  so  long  since  we've  been  out,  it's  only 
eight  o'clock,  let's  go  to  a  show  this  evening." 

"Gosh,  Mary,  I  planned  on  reading  up  a  little  on  that 
Barstowe  case  tonight,  the  trial  opens  tomorrow  you  know." 
"John,  you're  just  like  a  schoolboy  cramming  for  an  ex- 
amination; if  you'd  forget  your  work   for  an  evening  it 
would  do  you  good." 

"Maybe,  Mary,  I'm  sorry,  but  really,  I  owe  it  to  my 
client." 

His  client!  He  owed  everything  to  his  clients;  nothing 
to  her  and  nothing  to  himself. 

She  walked  to  the  window  and  gazed  upon  the  city  below 
her.  The  lights  beckoned  her,  they  flashed  on  and  off,  on 
and  off,  until  it  seemed  as  though  each  flash  scorched  her 
heart.  They  were  her  lights,  no,  their  lights!  "Happiness," 
she  inwardly  reflected,  "is  like  that,  on,  off,  on,  off!" 

Soft  yet  firm  lips  pressed  just  below  her  ear.  She  gasped 
tremulously. 

"Goodnight,  Mary;  I'm  going  to  the  library." 
"Yes,  John;  but  don't  read  too  long." 
Stumbling  down  the  stairs  she  allowed  the  warmth  and 
coziness  of  the  living  room  to  attract  her.    She  slipped  into 
it  and  curled  herself  in  the  depths  of  a  huge  over-stuffed 
chair  directly  before  the  fireplace. 

She  wanted  so  much  to  go  somewhere  tonight,  to  go  out 
and  enjoy  a  touch  of  romance. 

The  pungent  odor  of  a  recently  smoked  pipe  brought 
thoughts  of  her  husband  to  her  mind.  John  was  good.  He 
was  kind,  gentle  and  courteous.  He  manifested  consideration 
at  every  turn,  but  why  didn't  he  give  her  the  companionship 
she  craved?  She  would  much  rather  have  him  cater  to  her 
than  to  have  him  cater  to  her  whims.     If  only  he  would 
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James  M.  Timlin 


come  down  and  sit  with 
her  before  the  fireplace, 
even  that  would  satisfy 
her.  She  did  not  want 
him  to  be  a  mere  provider, 
she  wanted  him  to  be  her 
husband. 

The  striking  of  the 
mantel  clock  jarred  her 
train  of  thought  and 
brought  her  to  her  feet. 
She  mounted  the  stairs, 
undressed  carelessly  and 
slid  into  bed. 

The  following  morn- 
ing's mail  brought  an  invitation  to  a  masquerade  ball.  It 
delighted  her.  Here  was  a  splendid  opportunity  to  flaunt 
about  in  a  world  of  fancy  and  romance.  She  telephoned 
her  husband  at  his  office. 

"John,"  she  gasped,  "we  have  an  invitation  to  Mrs.  Bing- 
ham's masquerade  tonight." 

"Tonight?"  he  asked. 

"Yes — it  was  posted  three  days  ago,  but  was  mis-sent,  it 
didn't  come  until  this  morning.    Please,  John,  let's  go!" 

"I'm  sorry,  Mary,  but  I'll  have  to  work  late  tonight." 

She  flinched. 

"Oh,  but  John,  it's  the  one  event  of  the  season,  we  could 
have  such  a  splendid  time,  I'd  love  to  go,  John?" 

He  hesitated. 

"Listen,  Mary.  I  want  you  to  go  and  have  a  good  time, 
but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  make  it.  Why  couldn't  you  get  your 
brother  Frank  to  take  you?" 

It  was  her  turn  to  hesitate. 

"Do  you  think  it  would  be  all  right?" 

"Sure!  Go  ahead,  have  a  good  time,  and  a — ah —  by  the 
way,  Mary,  what  kind  of  a  costume  are  you  going  to  wear?" 

"I  shall  go  as  a  gypsy,  don't  you  think  that  would  be 
cute : 

"Fine,  be  good,  Mary.  I'll  have  Frank  call  for  you  about 
nine." 

With  that  he  hung  up. 

Mary  regarded  the  telephone  in  a  semi-petulant  mood. 
She  was  going,  yes,  but  somehow  the  savor  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  affair. 
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The  gypsy  costume  occupied  her  mind  for  the  rest  of  the  from  her  brother  to  be  whirled  into  an  eccentric  step  by  Rip 

day.     The  costumer  displayed  rows  and  rows  of  gypsy  en-  Van  Winkle. 

sembles   from   which   she   might  choose   a   befitting  dress.  She  danced  eagerly  and  breathlessly. 

After  a  varied  process  of  elimination  she  decided  upon  an  Ivanhoe  put  in  his  bid  next  for  a  few  steps,  only  to  be 

extremely  colorful  outfit  which  seemed  best  fitted  to  her  succeeded  by  Captain  John  Smith, 

type.  It  was  not  until  she  was  dancing  with  Robert  E.  Lee 

The  costumer  brought  in  a  seamstress  who  "took  in  here"  that  she  noted  a  tall,  stately,  well-proportioned  figure  garbed 

and  "let  out  there"  with  amazing  rapidity  and  accuracy,  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fashion.    He  hung  delightfully  near 

The  long  mirror  did  justice  to  the  newly  assembled  gypsy  her  as  the  couples  circled  the  floor.    Inwardly  she  wondered 

and  Mary,  delighted  with  her  own  reflection,  took  the  cos-  if  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  would  condescend  to  dance  with  a 

tume  and  departed  in  much  the  same  manner  that  a  high  little  gypsy. 

school  boy  would  depart  with  his  first  dress  suit.  The  music  stopped  and  then  immediately  slipped  into  a 


Frank  called  for  her  that 
evening  and  together  they 
taxied  to  the  masquerade. 
She  took  extreme  caution 
on  entering  and  leaving  the 
cab.  She  must  not  muss 
her  hair  and  above  all  the 
costume  must  be  kept  free 
from  wrinkles. 

As  they  walked  down 
the  steps  to  the  ballroom 
Mary's  heart  quickened. 
She  paused  to  gulp  in  the 
beauty  of  the  place. 

Below  her  was  a  world 
of  dancing  finery.  Weird 
and  fantastic  lights  played 
hide  and  seek  with  the  flit- 
ting shadows.  The  dancers 
floated  about  on  a  glazed 
floor.  Nothing  seemed  real, 
it  was  all  a  dream.  Stream- 
ers darted  from  every  angle, 
balloons  resembling  huge 
transparent  bubbles  were 


-Illustration   by   Margaret  Timlin 


"//  was  not  until  she  was  dancing  with  Robert  E.  Lee  that  she  noticed 
a  stately  figure  garbed  in  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fashion." 


slow,  intoxicating  waltz. 
As  the  lights  lowered  she 
felt  a  firm  yet  gentle  arm 
encircle  her  waist.  The 
next  moment  she  was  waltz- 
ing in  the  arms  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh! 

They  danced  as  one,  easy, 
gracefully  and  with  nymph- 
like enthusiasm.  Mary  was 
happy,  flushed  and  excited. 
Would  it  ever  cease?  No, 
she  did  not  want  it  to  cease. 
Here  was  romance  and 
pleasure.  Her  heart  was 
greatly  at  ease. 

Another  nice  thing  about 
him,  there  was  no  liquor  on 
his  breath  as  there  had  been 
on  the  breath  of  the  others 
with  whom  she  had  danced. 
He  was  a  true  knight,  a 
perfect  gentleman,  who 
measured  up  to  her  stand- 
ards   of    perfection.      He 


wafted  in  all  directions  by  each  passing  draft.     The  soft     spoke  not  a  word.     As  for  Mary,  she  was  too  entranced 


strains  of  a  highly  paid  orchestra  smote  her  ears. 
"Well,"  asked  her  brother,  "shall  we  dance?" 
"Oh— h,  yes,  Frank!" 


T 


HEY  danced.     All  the  pleasure  she  had  ever  desired 


to  speak. 

The  upper  half  of  his  face  was  hidden  by  the  mask  he 
wore.    She  looked  up  at  him  and  he  smiled. 
Strangely  familiar,  that  smile! 

She  studied  his  chin  and  his  lips.     They  drew  nearer, 
seemed  to  be  right  in  this  very  place.     Her  spirits     no,  no,  but  it  was  too  late  now,  he  was  crushing  her,  and  she 
drooped  and  soared  with  the  moods  of  the  music.    Her  feet     did  not  want  to  resist. 

did  things,  she  didn't  know  what,  but  anyway  they  re-  Suddenly  the  tinsled  world  of  fantasy  lost  its  grandeur, 

sponded  to  each  beat  with  little  or  no  apparent  physical      The  music  no  longer  thrilled  her.     The  bright  and  gaily 
effort.  colored  streamers  which  had  so  greatly  pleased  her,  served 

The  dancers  were  garbed  in  costumes  of  all  types  and  de-  only  to  startle  her.  The  large  fairy-like  balloons  were  trans- 
scripticns.  As  they  whirled  about  her  she  had  a  hard  time  to  formed  into  huge,  grotesque  apparitions  and  the  dancers 
determine  whether  they  were  real  or  whether  they  were  prod-  became  mere  ridiculous  figures  vainly  milling  about.  The 
ucts  of  her  imagination.  She  saw  Columbus  talking  with  hollow  satisfaction  vanished  and  in  its  place  was  a  strange, 
Robin  Hood.  Near  the  edge  of  the  floor  stood  Captain  sweet  feeling.  She  wanted  to  cry  and  yet  she  was  too 
Kidd,  surveying  the  crowd  with  pirate-like  eyes  and  seeming-     gloriously  happy  to  cry. 

ly  eager  to  confiscate  all  the  fun.    She  smilingly  recalled  the  Sir  Walter  drew  her  closer  to  him  and  kissed  her  again, 

advent  of  tobacco  as  her  eyes  rested  upon  a  stout  Julius      She  dropped  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 
Caesar  who  was  calmly  puffing  a  huge  cigar.  "Would  my  little  gypsy  like  to  go  home?"  he  asked. 

The  music  stopped  momentarily  and  she  was  snatched  "Yes,  John,"  she  answered,  and  she  meant  it! 
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zA  Change  of  cJftfind 


The  Laws  of  the  Land  T)o  ^ot  oAlways 
Inflict  Punishment  on  the  Individual  To 
Whom  It  Is  'Due     .... 


cBy  Frank  E.  Pellegrin 


IN  the  dim  twilight  a  middle-aged  sedan  slowed  down 
as  it  neared  a  sharp  corner  on  the  highway  close  to 
town,  and  suddenly,  with  brakes  screeching,  it  came  to 
an  abrupt  halt.  The  masked  figure  in  front  of  it,  who  had 
caused  the  brakes  to  screech,  walked  around  to  the  driver's 
side  of  the  car  with  a  shotgun  levelled. 

"Drive  that  can  over  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  come 
out  of  it,  you  snake,"  he  ordered. 

The  driver,  arrested  by  the  sound  of  his  voice,  looked  at 
him  more  closely,  and  the  gunman  jerked  off  the  mask. 

"Yes,  it's  me.  And  I've  got  something  for  you  to  do 
that  you  ought  to  like.  Come  on,  snap  into  it,  you  no-good 
bum!"  His  voice  had  a  note  of  threatening  conviction  that 
prompted  the  driver  to  obey. 

"But,  Jake,"  he  protested  feebly,  as  he  slowly  drove  to 
the  roadside.    "What's  up?    Are  you  crazy,  or  something?" 

"Crazy  nothing!  I'm  sick  of  looking  at  your  ugly  mug 
and  seeing  you  boss  Sis  around.  One  of  us  is  going,  and 
he  ain't  coming  back." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Jake?     What's  the  idea?" 

"You'll  learn  soon  enough.  Ever  since  Sis  married  you 
all  I've  done  is  hear  you  try  to  bully  both  of  us  around.  For 
two  years,  ever  since  you  moved  into  the  house,  I've  taken 
dirty  digs  and  scowls  until  I'm  fed  up  on  it.  You  made  it 
plain  enough  that  you  never  wanted  me  around.  Well,  now 
you'll  fix  it  so  you  won't  have  me  around.  And  this  gun 
will  do  the  trick.    Do  you  get  me?" 

"Put  that  gun  away  and  be  sensible.  Murder  means 
hanging.  You  know  you'11-be  caught,"  said  the  other  man, 
half-blustering  and  half-terrified. 

"Shut  up,"  said  Jake.    And  then,  after  a  moment: 

"Listen  here,  rat.  I'm  sick  of  this  old  grind.  Every- 
thing's shot  for  me,  see?  I  can't  get  anywhere  with  my  job. 
Julie  turned  me  down,  and  I  won't  stick  around  and  listen 
to  you  and  Sis  any  more.  Especially  you.  If  I  go  to  another 
town  it  will  be  the  same  story  over  again,  so  I'm  going  to  fix- 
it  so  I  won't  have  to  go  away.  And  you're  going  to  help 
me.  It'll  be  the  first  favor  you  ever  did  me,  and  if  you  don't 
do  it,  I'll  kill  you.  Easy  as  that."  And  he  snapped  his 
fingers. 

"What's  all  this  crazy  talk  about?  What's  the  matter 
with  you,  anyway?  Bad  liquor,  or  something?  Forget  it 
and  let's  go  home." 

"One  of  us  is  never  going  home  again.  And  it's  up  to 
you  to  decide  which  one.     Now,  you  do  as  I  say,  for  the 
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first  time  in  your  life,  or 
III  'blow  your  brains  out," 
said  Jake. 

"All  right.  What  do 
you  want?" 

"Just  this.  I  wanted 
to  commit  suicide,  but  I 
didn't  have  the  nerve  to 
pull  the  trigger.  That's 
where  you  come  in.  You 
shoot  me,  right  here  and 
now;  and  if  you  don't, 
you  get  the  load.  But  re- 
member, Ray,  you've  got 

Sis  and  the  kid  and  a  business,  so  you'd  better  make  it  easy 
on  yourself  and  plug  me.    Here's  the  gun.    Go  to  it." 

"Why,  that's  my  gun,"  the  other  man  said,  surprised. 
And  then: 

"But  Jake,  I  can't  do  that.  You're  my  brother-in-law, 
and  all  that,  and  I  know  you  hate  me  as  much  as  I  hate  you. 
But — well,  people  just  can't  shoot  each  other,  that's  all. 
Why  not  just — " 

"Cut  it  out,"  snapped  Jake.  "It's  one  of  us,  right  now. 
You  plug  me  or  I'll  plug  you.  I'd  rather  it  would  be  me. 
And  you're  going  to  do  it.    Will  you  take  this  gun?" 

Under  the  venemous  glare  of  his  eyes  the  brother-in-law 
took  the  gun.  Suddenly  he  brightened.  "Well,  kid,  now 
you'll  behave,  or  else."  Any  more  of  this  foolishness  and 
I'll — "  but  he  stopped  short. 

"Sure,  go  ahead.  You've  got  to.  If  you  don't  shoot 
I'll  pile  into  you  and  you'll  have  to  kill  me  in  self-defense." 

"But  listen,"  Ray  protested.  "Think  of  your  sister.  It 
will  kill  her  to  have  you  found  dead,  and  with  me  doing 
it." 

"It'll  look  like  suicide,"  said  Jake,  shortly.    "Hurry  up." 

"Even  so,  the  disgrace  of  having  her  brother  commit  sui- 
cide will  finish  her.  She's  bad  enough  off  as  it  is,  with  the 
baby  just  here,  and  everything." 

Then  Jake  said  again: 

"No  use,  Ray.  Give  me  the  works.  I've  decided.  Sis 
will  get  along." 

The  two  stood  silent  for  a  moment.    Then  from  Ray: 

"Well,  how  about  doing  it  this  way?  We'll  make  it  look 
like  a  murder.  We'll  drive  over  beyond  the  lake,  3nd  I'll 
tie  you  to  a  tree.    Then  it  will  look  as  though  you've  been 
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'cooked'  by  thugs.  They  know  I've  been  with  Doc  Sparta 
all  afternoon,  and  I'll  have  an  alibi  if  we  hurry  so  I  can  get 
home.    How  about  it?" 

"Anything  to  save  your  neck,  you  yellow  rat.  Give  me 
the  gun  and  let's  go.  But  no  double-crossing;  I'll  have  you 
covered." 

Silently  they  got  into  the  car,  and  silently  they  drove 
several  miles  and  down  a  secluded  road  beyond  the  lake. 
Ray  looked  about  him  constantly  for  a  possible  chance  of 
escape,  but  the  prodding  muzzle  of  the  shotgun  against  his 
ribs  kept  him  in  the  road. 

"All  right.    Pull  up  here,"  ordered  Jake. 

"Now,  if  I  tie  you  to  this  tree,  and  then  bump  you  off,  it 
won't  be  so  hard  on  Mabel,"  said  Ray.  "Wait  till  I  get 
some  rope." 

From  the  back  seat  of  the  car  he 
took  a  light  tow-line,  and  securely 
tied  Jake's  hands  and  feet.  He  tested 
the  strength  of  the  bonds  carefully, 
and  then  stepped  back. 

He  picked  up  the  shotgun,  and  at 
that  moment  a  pair  of  headlights 
swerved  suddenly  around  a  bend  in 
the  secluded  road.  Ray,  undecided 
whether  to  hide  the  gun  or  to  call 
out  to  the  driver  of  the  car,  stood 
full  in  the  light  for  a  moment,  and 
then  ducked  into  the  shadow  of  his 
sedan.  He  reconsidered,  and  rushed 
to  the  roadside,  shouting,  but  the  car 
was  already  abreast  of  him  and  sped 
away.    Down  the  road  the  two  men 

could  see  it  turn,  and  go  racing  down  a  cross-road  back  to 
town. 

But  Ray  had  grasped  the  Big  Idea,  and  he  turned  to 
Jake. 

"Huh!  Think  I'm  as  dumb  as  this,  don't  you?  Old 
Man  Ray  can  fox  the  kid  again.  Come  on.  I'm  taking  you 
back  to  town.  We'll  throw  you  in  jail  for  a  while  until  you 
get  over  these  crazy  notions." 

From  his  helpless  position  against  the  tree,  Jake  emitted 
a  flood  of  profanity.  Ray,  unheeding,  took  an  extra  turn 
around  his  brother-in-law's  wrists,  and  dragged  him  to  the 
car.  With  some  difficulty  he  loaded  him  on  the  hood  of 
the  sedan,  and  fastened  him  with  the  ends  of  the  tow-line 
so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  roll  off. 

"Taking  no  chances  of  putting  you  inside  where  you  can 
get  loose,"  he  said.  "Now,  for  a  nice  short  ride  to  the  chief, 
and  he'll  take  this  funny  stuff  out  of  you." 

The  drive  back  to  town  was  done  slowly,  with  Jake  ab- 
sorbing the  benefit  of  every  bump  in  the  road.  All  the  way 
Ray  gloated  over  the  success  of  his  ruse,  and  shouted  biting 
witticisms  at  the  man  on  the  hood.  Passing  motorists,  who 
approached  from  the  side  or  rear,  watched  the  proceedings 
with  interest,  and  when  Ray  stopped  his  car  in  front  of  the 
police  station  there  were  at  least  a  dozen  automobiles  trail- 
ing. 


Frank  E.  Pellegrin,  the  author  of 
"SVlarooned"  the  prize-winning 
short  story  in  the  Shadows  con- 
test of  last  year,  comes  back  with 
rrcA  Change  of  {Mind."  This 
story  is  unique  in  many  details: 
the  cold  determination  of  Jake, 
the  subtle  mind  of  T^ay,  and  the 
surprising  turn  of  events  at  the 
close  of  the  story. 


He  pulled  Jake  from  the  hood,  and  half-dragged,  half- 
carried  him  into  the  station.     He  dumped  him  before  the 
desk  sergeant,  and  told  the  story  briefly. 
Jake,  from  the  floor,  said: 

"Untie  me,  will  you,  sergeant?  Don't  let  this  bird  get 
away,  and  I'll  tell  you  one  you've  never  heard  before." 

While  Ray  laughed,  Jake  was  liberated,  and  looked  about 
at  the  half  circle  of  policemen  who  had  grouped  to  see  the 
odd  spectacle. 

"This  guy  tried  to  bump  me  off,"  Jake  said.  "Then  he 
got  scared,  tied  me  up,  and  now  he's  trying  to  pull  this  sui- 
cide gag  to  save  his  neck.  He  caught  me  walking  down  the 
road  west  of  town,  loaded  me  in  his  car,  and  rode  me  over 
by  Pickrell  Lake.  Then  he  tied  me  up  and  was  going  to 
shoot  me,  when  some  farmer  drove  past,  and  Ray  got  cold 
feet.  So  he  hauled  me  here,  but  he 
ain't  going  to  get  away  with  it.  He's 
my  brother-in-law,  and  he  hates  me 
like  poison,  because  I  stick  up  for 
my  sister." 

"Why,  you — "  said  Ray,  glaring, 
with  his  fists  clenched.  You  dirty — " 
"Phone  the  filling  station  at  the 
cross-roads  on  No.  32  and  have  them 
stop  Kelly  and  the  boys,"  cut  in  the 
sergeant.    Then  he  turned  to  Ray. 

"Both  of  you  will  have  a  chance  to 
tell  your  stories  to  the  judge  in  the 
morning.  That  farmer  just  came 
in  here,  and  told  us  about  the  busi- 
ness at  the  lake.  Some  of  our  men 
are  on  their  Way  out  now." 
"But  listen,  sergeant,"  said  Jake.  "Who  ever  heard  of 
anything  so  crazy  as  he's  telling  you?  If  I  wanted  to  com- 
mit suicide  would  I  ask  him  to  shoot  me?  Huh!  He  wants 
to  do  it  without  me  asking  him.  It's  his  shotgun,  too;  any- 
one will  tell  you  that.  Would  I  want  to  shoot  myself  with 
a  shotgun?  Not  much.  Don't  let  him  go,  sergeant,  be- 
cause he'll  get  me  sure  if  he  gets  another  chance." 

"Is  that  your  gun?"  the  sergeant  asked  Ray,  pointing 
to  it. 

"Why,  yes,  but—" 

"Lock  him  up,  Schwarts.  Both  of  them.  We'll  need 
them  in  the  morning." 


'  I  VHE  next  day,  Jake  walked  down  the  corridor  of  the 
-*■  city  jail  on  his  way  to  freedom.  He  stopped  at  the 
cell  which  Ray  still  occupied. 

"That  story  sure  held  good  in  court,  didn't  it,  eh?  You 
know,  you  good-for-nothing  bum,  I  really  wanted  you  to 
bump  me  off  out  there.  But  on  the  way  home  I  got  this 
idea,  and  it  seemed  too  good  to  pass  up.  See  you  in  about 
ten  years,  I  hope.  And  don't  worry,  I'll  take  care  of  Sis 
and  your  business." 

And  he  laughed  happily  at  the  man  behind  the  bars. 
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Cfhe  ^indents  Union 


The  Union  Prints  Creighton's  Publications, 
Sponsors  the  ^lays,  Stages  dances,  Fur- 
nishes Employment,  Operates  Club  %ooms, 
.  .  .  and  'Vends  Candy  and  Light  Lunches 


WHAT  is  this  Students  Union,  anyway?" 
"Aw,  I  don't  know,  it's  just  a  bunch  of  guys 
that  kind  of  run  things  here  at  Creighton,  I 
guess.    They  give  us  these  pins  to  wear." 

This  would  be  the  probable  answer  of  the  average  stu- 
dent attending  Creighton  in  answer  to  a  query  by  an  out- 
sider as  to  the  real  char- 
acter of  the  Union. 

The  Students  Union — 
a  name  that  implies  much 
— a  foundation  that  gen- 
erates the  very  spirit  of 
Creighton  University  in 
every  phase  of  its  activity. 
A  corporation  that  exists 
in  the  University  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  its  many 
student  members.  A  body 
that  places  the  interests  of 
the  student  before  all 
others,  and  has  grown 
from  a  feeble  infant  to  its 
present  far  reaching  ca- 
pacity. 

It  all  began  back  in 
1922,  eight  years  ago. 
Like  all  other  worth-while  things  it  was  formulated  to  meet 
a  need,  and  the  old  adage  that  "necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention" holds  true  again  in  this  particular  instance.  So 
on  the  evening  of  March  16,  1922,  a  group  of  students  and 
alumni  with  the  interest  of  Creighton  University  at  heart 
and  a  visualization  of  its  growth,  met  in  the  gymnasium  and 
decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  that  the  students  needed  a 
body  to  promote  the  welfare  of  Creightonians.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  committee  appointed  should  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution under  the  name  of  the  "Students  Union,"  hence 
the  beginning  of  that  body. 

Everyone  at  Creighton  had  long  felt  the  need  of  a  Union. 
With  the  many  diversified  interests  about  the  campus,  the 
isolation  of  the  different  colleges  and  the  absence  of  so-called 
"spirit"  as  found  in  schools  situated  in  smaller  towns,  it  was 
almost  essential  that  there  be  some  force  that  would  mould 
the  interest  of  the  average  student  together  with  his  fellow 
Creightonian.  The  idea  met  with  immediate  success  and 
with  but  a  few  chronic  difficulties  it  has  prospered  to  grow 
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to  our  Students  Union  of  today.  A  little  further  investiga- 
tion will  reveal  to  the  reader  and  the  student  that  this  Union 
is  perhaps  a  little  bigger  thing  than  imagined.  Before  going 
further  it  might  be  well  to  state  that  the  Union  is  a  non- 
profit sharing  corporation  that  exists  under  Nebraska  law 
with  the  agreement  that  an  annual  report  must  be  made  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.    Hardly  a  club  or  society. 

Pick  up  a  Creightonian,  a  Shadows,  a  Bluejay,  attend  a 
Creighton  play  or  dance,  take  in  the  Follies,  or  any  number 
of  campus  activities,  and  then  one  must  begin  to  realize  just 
what  this  group  does  for  the  University.  It  is  responsible 
for  the  success  and  existence  of  all  the  foregoing  publica- 
tions and  activities.  It  might  be  compared  to  a  sort  of  "big 
brother"  who  looks  after  and  promotes  most  every  worth- 
while event  at  Creighton  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  1,200 
students  that  comprise  its  membership. 

Salaries  totalling  over  $4,500  a  year  are  paid  by  this  group 
to  students,  a  sum  that  not  only  keeps  many  worth-while  and 
conscientious  students  in  school  but  puts  a  premium  on 
positions  in  the  various  activities.  A  record  that  can  be 
duplicated  by  few,  if  any,  schools  that  rank  with  Creighton 
in  size  throughout  the  country.  An  employment  bureau 
that  handles  over  400  applications  yearly,  placing  half  of 
its  applicants  in  positions  that  are  instrumental  in  helping 
those  students  through  four  years  of  schooling.  This  em- 
ployment bureau  is  run  on  a  carded  system  which  solicits 
every  prospective  employer  in  Omaha  for  employment  in 
one  shape  or  another,  and  jobs  ranging  from  full-time  rail- 
road positions  to  ten-minute  "hashing  drags"  are  to  be 
found  on  the  files.  The  Union  rooming  house  campaign 
conducts  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  suitable  rooms  for 
students  every  summer.  As  a  result,  when  the  student  ar- 
rives in  Omaha  for  the  fall  semester,  "freshie  or  otherwise," 
he  is  served  with  a  complete  list  that  will  take  care  of  his 
immediate  housing  needs.  And  from  present  indications, 
the  service  will  be  completed  by  next  fall  to  the  extent  that 
every  student  of  the  University  may  pick  from  the  best 
rooms  in  Omaha  his  lodging  place  for  the  year.  This 
service  began  in  the  summer  of  1927  with  the  hope  of  se- 
curing better  rooming  facilities  and  has  so  far  proven  very 
successful. 

In  the  office  of  the  Union  manager  may  be  found  a  com- 
plete file  of  the  different  cuts  and  mats  of  University 
activities  placed  in  chronological  order  for  the  service  of  the 
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publications,  athletic  and  publicity  departments.  By  this  knowledge  to  the  student  of  journalism.  The  recent  con- 
means  cuts  are  always  available  for  programs  and  campus  test  of  the  North  Central  Press  Association  from  which  the 
publications.  By  virtue  of  the  centralization  of  the  offices  Creightonian  returned  with  a  portly  share  of  the  honors, 
of  the  Union  all  publications  are  kept  in  direct  contact  with  shows  just  what  a  well  managed  student  paper  may  accom- 
the  managers.  All  offices  are  situated  so  closely  that  direct  plish.  Next  in  line  comes  Shadows,  school  literary  mag- 
communication  is  always  possible.  As  a  result  a  strict  re-  azine  that  has  broken  into  favorable  columns  of  daily  news- 
lationship  is  carried  on  between  all  of  the  many  workers  papers  since  it  was  taken  over  by  the  Union  last  fall.  The 
of  the  group.     Nearness  to  the  athletic  and  publicity  de-  Bluejay,  student  year  book,  is  another  of  the  publications 


partments  adds  further  convenience  to  all  con- 
cerned. 

The  manager  of  the  Union  is  a  full-time 
man  who  acts  as  supervisor  over  all  the  work- 
ings and  represents  the  Union  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors in  official  capacity.  He  is  placed  under 
a  $5,000  surety  bond  with  the  advertising  man- 
ager resting  under  a  bond  of  $1,000.  System 
reigns  throughout  the  offices  to  the  extent  that 
a  part  time  accountant  may  be  found  several 
days  of  the  week  working  the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  the  business.  A  yearly  audit  is  made 
by  an  independent  accountant  to  further  insure 
correct  usage  of  student  funds.    A  daily  bank 


Shadows  is  a  "Union" 
publication. 


sponsored  by  the  organization  with  the  editor 
under  the  direct  pay  and  supervision  of  the 
group.  A  students'  handbook  and  a  student 
and  faculty  directory  are  also  published  for  stu- 
dent benefit.  By  its  supervision  and  direct  con- 
tact with  these  publications  the  Union  has 
brought  all  out  of  a  financially  poor  investment 
to  conditions  that  not  only  pay  for  themselves 
but  offer  salaries  as  incentives  for  staff  posi- 
tions. 

A  history  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
little  reflection  on  the  other  activities  sponsored 
by  this  corporation.  Five  all-university  dances 
are  given  yearly,  climaxed  with  the  Junior  Prom 


messenger  is  employed  to  carry  the  receipts  of  the  store  and  which  brings  to  the  student  a  dance  unequaled  in  entertain- 

club  rooms  to  a  local  bank.     All  to  the  effect  that  little  is  ment  and  good  music  throughout  the  city.     The  Bluejay 

left  undone  to  insure  the  member  that  his  membership  fee  ball,  the  Carnival  dance,  the  Spring  party,  all  out-shadow 

is  being  put  to  its  best  possible  advantage.    Other  insurance  the  efforts  of  private  organizations  for  real  entertainment 

employed  to  safeguard  the  student  funds  include  employees'  at  a  cost  within  reason.     Four  plays  are  offered  with  no 

liability  insurance,  fire  and  theft  insurance,  topped  off  with  charge  except  the  presentation  of  a  Union  card.    Plays  that 

the  surety  bonds  of  the  officials.  bring  to  the  member  the  best  of  University  talent,  ranging 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  club  rooms  of  the  organization,  from  mystery  dramatization  to  light  comedy.  Last  year  the 
for  most  everyone  is  familiar  with  its  workings  and  ad-  Bluejay  Follies  was  presented  by  the  Union  in  the  hope  of 
vantages.  Reading  rooms,  musical  entertainment  over  radio  giving  the  average  student  variety  of  comical  entertainment, 
and  by  phonograph,  cards  and  billiards,  help  to  make  the  It  proved  highly  successful  and  will  be  duplicated  this  spring 
idle  time  of  the  member  hang  less  heavily  on  his  hands,  with  the  combined  talent  of  the  University  and  affiliated  de- 
The  club  room  store  does  its  share  in  providing  the  student  partments.  The  Knights  of  the  Bluejay  is  another  example 
with  wholesome  food  at  a  very  nominal  price  that  gives  the  of  just  what  a  group  can  do  with  good  management  and 
Union  little  if  any  profit.  Just  another  example  of  "for  the  correct  backing.  For  many  years  Creighton  has  had  cheer- 
benefit  of  the  member."  Step  into  these  club  rooms  any  ing  organizations,  but  none  proved  successful,  in  fact,  they 
time  of  the  day  from  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  10  that  came  and  went  in  so  many  successive  seasons.  Finally,  last 
night  and  members  may  be  found  enjoying  the  facilities  fall  the  Knights  were  sponsored  by  the  Union  and  as  a  re- 
offered,  suit  has  become  a  permanent  organization,  in  evidence  at  all 

The  Creightonian,  student  newspaper,  is  published  by  the  athletic  contests. 

Union  with  four  salaries  being  paid  to  its  editors.     Com-  The  guiding  hand  in  all  the  foregoing  workings  is  the 

bined  with  the  news  Union  Board   of 


side  of  the  publica- 
tions is  the  advertis- 
ing carried  on  by  a 
paid  advertising  stu- 
dent. As  a  result  of 
Union  supervision, 
the  Creightonian 
has  risen  from  the 
realm  of  a  financial- 
ly defunct  weekly  to 
a  paper  that  not 
only  pays  for  itself 


Governors,  a  group 
of  twelve  students, 
two  from  each  de- 
partment, with  one 
faculty  member  as 
adviser.  These  men 
are  elected  for  two- 
year  terms,  the  elec- 
tion by  student  bal- 
lot on  individuals 
selected  for  their 
outstanding 


weekly  but  offers  a      A  scene  from  "A  Night  In  An  Inn"  which  won  first  place  at  the  Northwestern  contest      performances    and 
practical    field    for  last  year.  The  Creighton  Players  are  sponsored  by  the  Students  Union.  [Turn  to  Page  27] 
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The  T^ound  Tower,  the  'Wolf-hound  and  the  ^tin-burst 


By  Kathleen  O'Brien 


THE  Round  Tower,  the  wolf-hound 
and  the  rising  sun — symbolic  of 
the  transition  period  of  Innisfail 
when  she  stood,  wistful,  alert,  and  eager, 
guarding  the  glories  of  her  pagan  past 
and  gazing  toward  the  grandeurs  of  her 
Christian  future,  the  everlasting  glory. 

The  wolf-hound,  or  watch-hound,  was 
dear  to  the  heart  of  every  chief,  and  bard, 
and  warrior.     They  "heartened  the  hosts  of  Innisfail,"  as 
they  bounded  with  them  into  battle;  they  gladdened  the 
hunt;  they  watched  the  keeps.    Oisseen,  the  poet  of  Ireland's 
heroic  age,  said: 

"Twelve  hounds  had  my  sire,  with  throats  like  bells. 
Loud  echoed  on  lake  and  bay." 

And  again  he  says:  "Never,  except  for  Bran,  his  hound, 
the  king  till  then  had  wept." 

The  "Round  Tower  of  other  days,"  of  which  there  are 
more  than  one  hundred  in  Ireland,  and  scarcely  any  else- 
where, was  a  question  that  puzzled  antiquaries,  but  Dr. 
Petrie  is  probably  right  in  conjecturing  that  they  were 
erected  as  watch  towers  and  as  places  of  refuge  and  treasure 
houses  for  the  monks.  They  are  always  found  in  proximity 
to  ecclesiastical  buildings.  The  tower  at  Ardfert  fell  in 
1771;  a  short  stump  of  one  still  remains  at  Aghadoe,  and 
one  is  at  Kaltoo,  in  North  Kerry.  The  doorway  of  these 
round  towers  is  high,  for  safety;  it  was  reached  by  a  ladder, 
which  the  defenders  could  pull  up.  There  were  five  stories 
connected  by  ladders  with  lookout  windows  on  the  top  story. 
They  were  built  from  about  890  A.  D.  to  1238  A.  D.  The 
round  tower  at  Cloyne  was  originally  92  feet  high,  with  a 
conical  roof.  The  door  is  IIV2  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
round  tower  of  Cashel  is  90  feet  high;  that  at  Monaster- 
boice  in  Louth  is  110  feet  high.  At  Clanmacnoise,  the 
round  tower  casts  its  shadow  o'er  the  graves  of  Tara's 
kings: 

"There  they  laid  to  rest  the  seven  kings  of  Tara, 
There  the  sons  of  Cairbre  sleep — 
Battle  banners  of  the  Gael,  that  in  Kiernans  plain  of 

crosses, 
Now  their  final  hosting  keep." 


When  it  came  to  the  question  of  a 

monument  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  it  was 

decided  to  erect  a  round  tower,  because 

it  is  so  thoroughly  Irish  in  spirit,  and 

lends    itself    to    symbolize    O'Connell's 

splendid  personality — an  outlook  on  the 

ww^^^^S^.      enemy,  and  a  stronghold  against  assault. 

In    Glendalough,    the    valley    of    the 

seven  churches,  the  door  of  St.  Kevin's 

round  tower  is  of  chiseled  granite,  and  the  body  of  the 

tower  is  built  of  stone. 

This  transition  period  of  Erin  was  not,  indeed,  a  critical 
one,  for: 

"There  Honour  shines  through  passions  dire, 
There  beauty  blends  with  mirth — 
Wild  hearts,  ye  never  did  aspire 
Wholly  to  things  of  earth!" 

The  Religion  of  Peace  was  graciously  accepted  by  a  bar- 
baric but  not  a  savage  race.  The  Celtic  character,  in  which 
the  affections  as  well  as  the  passions  retained  an  unblunted 
ardour;  in  which  nature  was  strong  but  not  corrupt;  in 
which  dwelt  admiration  and  wonder;  lent  itself  well  to  the 
Christian  mysteries.     And  so: 

"When  the  waters  of  Boyne  began  to  bask 
And  fields  to  flash  in  the  rising  sun, 
The  Apostle  Evangelist  kept  his  Pasch, 
And  Erin  her  grace  baptismal  won." 

And  the  ancient  "Erin  of  two  thousand  years,  stretched 
forth  her  hands  and  died,"  as  the  glorious  Sun  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith  rose  upon  her  shore,  nevermore  to  set. 


rTh'  ana'm  an  Dhia,  but  there  it  is, 
The  dawn  on  the  hills  of  Ireland, 
God's  angels  lifting  the  night's  black  veil 
From  the  fair,  sweet  face  of  my  sireland." 
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Everybody  is  Irish  on  March  17th! 

Once  a  year  on  that  day  the  whole  world  pays  the  high- 
est possible  tribute  to  the  wistful  race  of  Innisfail  by  claim- 
ing to  be  of  Irish  blood.    On  that  day  the  whole  world  pins 
the  "bit  of  green"  on  its  lapel  and  lifts 
"St.   ^Patrick's      its  voice  in  peons  of  praise  to  the  Isle  of 
cDay"  Saints    and    Destiny    and    to    its    great 

patron,  St.  Patrick.  No  other  race  of 
men  has  ever  received  the  homage  of  the  world  as  do  the 
Irish  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  their  great  Saint. 

The  Irish  have  won  the  heart  of  the  world.  Driven  forth 
in  exile  from  their  own  beloved  Emerald  Isle,  Irish  men  and 
women  have  gone  forth  into  the  world,  everywhere  to  bring 
laughter  and  gladness,  everywhere  to  become  the  "salt  of 
the  earth." 

No  other  race  has  done  more  to  lighten  the  heavy  bur- 
dens of  everyday  life  than  has  the  Irish.  Bringing  with 
them  to  the  furthermost  corners  of  the  globe  a  wealth  of 
tradition  and  legend  which  is  inseparably  intermixed  with 
their  character,  they  have  kept  alive  the  spark  of  idealism 
and  playful  fantasy  which  is  so  lacking  in  this  starkly  real- 
istic world  of  ours. 

It  has  been  the  minds  of  Irishmen  of  the  past  which  have 
been  able  to  transcend  the  limitations  of  a  barren,  material- 
istic world  and  a  mundane  existence  and  open  for  their 
fellow  humans  glorious  vistas  of  romance  and  fantasy.  It 
has  been  the  Irishmen  of  the  past  who  have  taught  the  world 
to  keep  its  gaze  pinned  firmly  on  a  star  and  to  forget  that 
its  feet  are  deep  in  the  mire  of  realism. 

There  is  a  certain  wistfulness  combined  with  an  alert 
eagerness  intermixed  in  the  Celtic  nature  which  has  made 
the  Irishman  the  paradox  of  mankind.  It  has  been  said 
that  when  an  Irishman  smiles  there  is  a  trace  of  a  tear  in  his 
eye.  These  men  and  women  who  laugh  in  battle  and  weep 
at  play  have  been  the  custodians  of  all  that  is  good  and 
noble  in  western  culture  since  the  dawn  of  Christianity  in 
Europe. 

Since  then  her  sons  and  daughters  have  been  scattered 
to  the  four  winds.  In  virtually  every  nation  in  every  clime 
are  found  men  and  women  who  speak  with  a  wistful  yearn- 
ing for  the  "Ould  Sod."  But  everywhere  they  have  gone  to 
set  up  their  homes  their  progress  has  been  marked  with  in- 
tellectual, cultural,  industrial  and  economic  advance. 


Praise  has  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  on  the  last  two  issues 

of  the  magazine  that  we  are  in  a  quandary.    We  are  unable 

to  decide  whether  our  gentle  critics  are  so  devoted  to  the 

University   that   they  act   like  those   who 

"The   liest       suffer    from    color    blindness.      Are    these 

Is   Yet  friends  of  Creighton  so  blinded  that  they 

To  Come"     can  see  only  things  to  praise  and  nothing  to 

find  fault  with?     Or  is  the  explanation  to 

be  found  in  the  fear  that  our  well  wishers  entertain  for  our 

future  welfare?     Do  they  feel  that  youth  needs  plenty  of 

encouragement    to    keep    from    letting   his   ardor   become 

dampened? 

Whatever  be  the  explanation,  we  are  sincerely  grateful  for 
the  sympathetic  treatment  we  have  received.  But  we  can- 
not in  justice  keep  to  ourselves  even  a  tithe  of  the  bounty 
that  has  come  our  way.  If  Shadows  has  met  with  some 
little  success  the  cause  of  that  success  is  due  to  the  hearty 
spirit  of  co-operation  met  with  in  every  department  of  the 
University.  The  most  generous  treatment  has  been  ac- 
corded the  editorial  staff.  Deans  and  regents,  heads  of  de- 
partsments  and  professors,  all  have  offered  their  services 
to  further  the  magazine  in  any  way  that  they  could  be  of 
service.  From  the  president  of  the  University  to  the  man 
who  stays  on  the  job  till  every  man  is  provided  with  a  copy, 
from  the  librarians,  who  recommend  books  for  the  review 
columns,  to  the  engraver  and  printer  (alumni,  both  of 
them,)  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  putting  out  the 
magazine  in  the  finest  appearance  their  respective  arts  will 
warrant;  from  each  and  every  one  there  has  radiated  a  warm 
spirit  of  friendly  interest.  And  were  we  to  single  out  an  in- 
dividual who  has  been  especially  helpful,  we  should  be  hesi- 
tating between  the  genial  Professor  of  Law,  Mr.  Hugh 
Gillespie,  and  the  resourceful  Professor  of  Journalism,  Mr. 
Charles  Sanders.  To  each  and  every  one  of  those  mentioned 
and  unmentioned  we  give  thanks  and  offer  this  issue  as  a 
tribute  of  our  appreciation. 

With  the  spirit  that  has  been  manifested  continuing  we 
are  hopeful  that  the  day  is  not  too  far  distant.  But  it 
means  that  all  must  help  to  make  Shadows  better  and  bet- 
ter. Each  issue  we  wish  to  hear  you  say:  "This  one  is  better 
than  the  last."  Then  we  can  reply,  humbly,  of  course,  al- 
ways: "Wait  till  you  see  the  next.  'The  best  is  yet  to 
come.'  " 
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The  Campus  Spotlight  focuses  its  rays  on 
the  college  of  Pharmacy  and  reveals  the  ener- 
getic and  enthusiastic  Louis  A.  Rettenmaier. 
Rettenmaier  might  well  be  termed  the  "Napol- 
eon" of  Creighton,  he  "makes  circumstances." 
The  driving  force  exhibited  by  Rettenmaier  in 
the  realms  of  scholastic  achievement,  athletic  prowess- 
ness  and  campus  activity  is  a  marked  indication  of  his 
versatility  in  all  fields  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  Rettenmaier  is  secretary  of  the  Phi  Delta  Chi 
fraternity  and  has  the  distinction  of  being  a  member 
of  the  Alpha  Sigma  Tau  honorary  fraternity. 

To  constantly  maintain  a  place  on  the  top  rung  of 
the  scholastic  ladder  is  almost  a  habit  with  Mr.  Retten- 
maier. He  led  his  class  in  the  quarterly  and  in  the 
semester  examinations.  Aside  from  this  he  recently 
won  the  ten  dollar  gold  piece  which  is  offered  annually 
to  the  student  having  the  best  pharmacy  sample  case. 
His  scholastic  record  dates  back  to  his  high  school  days 
when  he  carried  off  the  class  honors  in  his  junior  and 
senior  years. 

Rettenmaier's  relentless  integrity  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  classroom  alone.  He  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  extra-curricular  activities.  For  the  past  two  years 
he  has  been  an  able  chairman  on  the  Mission  Commit- 
tee of  the  Student's  Spiritual  Council.    Campus  pub- 


lications have  been  benefitted  by  the  results  of 
his  untiring  efforts.  He  is  an  active  reporter 
on  the  "Creightonian"  and  at  present  is  the 
senior  class  representative  on  the  Bluejay  staff. 
His  services  in  gathering  material  for  the 
above  named  publications  speak  for  themselves. 
Rettenmaier's  driving  power  manifests  itself  in  Creigh- 
ton's  athletic  accomplishments.  He  earned  his  fresh- 
man letter  on  the  football  field  as  well  as  on  the  basket- 
ball court.  During  his  football  career  he  has  played 
every  position  on  the  line.  He  earned  a  letter  on  the 
varsity  last  year  by  capably  filling  the  end  position. 
He  has  been  an  outsanding  figure  in  the  intra-mural 
basketball  contests. 

His  high  school  athletic  career  was  particularly 
eventful.  A  search  through  the  records  reveals  that 
the  high  school  football  team  with  which  he  played 
participated  in  thirty-three  consecutive  victories.  His 
clever  work  on  the  basketball  court  made  him  a  color- 
ful figure  and  as  a  result  he  was  given  honorable  men- 
tion on  the  all-state  high  school  basketball  team. 

Mr.  Rettenmaier  will  be  graduated  from  the  college 
of  Pharmacy  this  June.  He  leaves  an  enviable  record, 
one  that  has  been  established  through  sheer  labor  and 
a  concentrated  attack  upon  the  obstacles  which  fell 
in  his  path.    His  home  is  in  Carroll,  Iowa. 


* 


The  "Spotlight'  shifts  to  the  other  side 
of  the  campus  and  centers  upon  a  man  who 
is  known  the  campus  over  for  his  friendliness 
and  his  good  fellowship.  His  dazzling  per- 
sonality plus  his  scholastic  and  extra-curricu- 
lar activities  have  found  for  him  a  place  high 
in  the  esteem  of  Creighton  students.  Shad- 
ows is  honored  by  having  the  pleasure  of 


with  the  same  enthusiasm  that  he  exhibits  in 
all  his  achievements.  His  efforts  contribute 
largely  to  the  success  of  all  ventures  spon- 
sored by  that  organization. 

Mr.  Ferrari's  activities,  however,  do  not 
stop  at  this.  The  interest  he  manifests  in 
the  school  and  in  the  student  body  gives  vent 
to  itself  through  the  medium  of  the  office  he 
presenting  Reynold  J.  Ferrari  to  the  student  body  on  holds  on  the  Union  Board  of  Governors.  His  services 
this  page.  Coming  from  California,  the  "sunkist"  in  that  position  render  a  positive  influence  upon  the  un- 
Ferrari  brings  with  him  a  goodly  portion  of  the  coast  dertakings  assumed  by  the  Union  and  they  are  always 
state's  warmth  and  cheerfulness.  He  shares  this  directed  toward  the  benefit  of  all  concerned.  Aside 
warmth  with  all  his  associates  and  there  is  always  a  from  that,  Mr.  Ferrari  serves  on  a  number  of  commit- 
:onstant,  benignant  atmosphere  about  his  person.  tees.   The  results  of  his  endeavors  may  be  seen  in  the 

In  accordance  with  all  this,  his  engaging  smile  ac-      Students  Union  Progress  Committee,  the  Publication 
centuated  by  his  gracious  attitude  and  climaxed  by  a     Committee,  and  the  Junior-Senior  Prom  Committee, 
befitting  enthusiasm   resulted  in   his  election   to  the  Ferrari's  athletic  career  was  unfortunately  terminat- 

presidency  of  the  Phi  Chi  fraternity.  On  the  other  ed  by  a  badly  wrenched  knee  which  he  received  while 
hand,  his  scholastic  attitude  and  his  congenial  amiable-  playing  high  school  football.  He  took  his  pre-medic 
ness  have  won  for  him  a  place  in  the  Alpha  Sigma  Tau  work  at  St.  Mary's  College  in  California  and  at  pres- 
honorary  fraternity.  ent  is  a  senior  in  the  Creighton  College  of  Medicine. 

Ferrari  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  Pan-Hellenic  Shadows  predicts  that  he  will  be  a  great  success  in 

Council.     He  dispatches  his  duties  in  that  capacity     his  chosen  field  and  extends  a  congratulatory  hand. 
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SHADOWS 

Shadows,  darkened  shapes  around  us, 
Nightfall  casting  shades  o'er  all, 
Failing  light  in  deepening  color, 
Dying  with  the  night-birds'  call. 
Shadows,  painting  earth  with  net  lace, 
Grotesque,  shapeless,  covering  earth, 
Weird,  mysterious  shades  of  evening 
Banishing  all  joy  and  mirth. 
When  at  last  life's  dusk  has  fallen 
And  dark  views  fade  from  my  sight, 
May  Thy  Hand  reach  out  and  shield  me; 
Lead  me.  Lord,  through  Death's  black  night. 

Lunora  Kirkpa trick. 


REMEMBERING 

(For  Ralphona  Niles) 

I  cannot  but  remember 
When  buds  began  to  crack, 
How  eagerly  you  wanted 
To  stay  till  spring  came  back. 

Your  big  rebellious  eyes, 
Your  broken  tortured  breath 
Made  me  hate  my  healthiness 
That  mocked  the  thought  of  death. 

You  envied  me  so  terribly! 
I  sometimes  wonder,  though, 
Were  you  to  be  pitied 
Because  you  had  to  go? 


Virginia  Cooper. 


SHOWERS 

Blue  sky, 
Far  from  near; 
By  your  master 
Command  winds, 
To  drift  the  clouds, 
Between  you  and  me, 
Filled   with   refreshing,   cooling  rain. 
Then,  let  loose  their  cargo; 
When  they  are  gone,  you  shall  see — 
The  earth,  dripping  wet  with  sparkling  glee. 

D.  M.  Mills. 


PETITION 

Lord,  let  me  never  feel  the  cool  white  hands 

Of  peace  upon  my  brow;  let  me  grow  old 

In  pain,  untrammeled  by  the  ruthless  bands 

Tranquility  would  forge, — untamed,  unsold, 

Sustained  in  rebel  ways;  lest  faltering 

I  should  look  back,  assent  quiescently 

To  cowardice,  and  turn  from  bitter  sting 

Of  Loveliness  to  calm  security. 

To  know  a  yellow  rose,  a  falling  leaf, 

A  street  of  rain  at  night;  eternity 

Is  long,  O  Lord,  and  this  mad  hour  so  brief  .  .  . 

When  I  am  DEAD  let  there  be  agony 

Remaining  in  my  sightless  eyes,  and  pale 

Upon  my  face  the  scar  of  Beauty's  flail. 

M.  M.  L. 


THE  MIRROR 

(Lake  St.  Mary's,  Glacier  Park) 

Stately  citadel  covered  with  cloud, 

Across  your  fortress  steals  the  shadow 

Of  your  nearest  neighbor, — Little  Chief, 

No  less  majestic  than  yourself. 

Then  a  Pass,  and  lesser  friends  to  westward 

While  Eternal  Justice  stands  across 

Nor  bears  you  any  friendship.    He  it  is 

Who  rivals  you  in  awe,  so  rightly  was  he  named 

The  Going-to-the-Sun. 

Your  summits  seem  to  tip  and  dip 

Across  the  mirror-lake. 

Come  winds  of  steel  through  cruel  Gunsight  Pass 

Then  waves  reflect  not  pined  woods, 

But  toss  and  curl,  intent  upon  themselves. 

Some  velvet  day  I  will  come  again 

And  find  the  Mountain  tops 

Blended  in  Heaven's  blue, 

With  quietude  upon  the  Lake. 

That  will  be  when  I,  a  Spirit,  too, 

Can  know  the  whole  great  heart  of  you. 

Maude  Sumner  Smith. 
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REVOLT 

/  have  a  longing  for  wind-swept  places, 
I  have  a  need  of  solitude. 
1  must  escape  from  these  city  faces — 
This  impotent,  cluttered  mood. 

Oh,  for  a  bluff,  and  a  strong  wind  blowing! 
Stretches  with  never  a  house  or  tree! 
Spaces  with  never  a  grass-blade  growing, 
And  never  a  living  thing  to  see! 

I  could  forget  to  be  bitter  and  lonely; 
I  could  forget  that  I  had  failed. 
I  could  forget  that  life  is  only 
A  little  garden,  precisely  railed. 

There  I  should  have  no  need  of  bringing 
A  series  of  patterns,  blank,  to  me! 
I  could  deafen  the  skies  with  my  singing, 
Exuberant — happy  just  to  be! 

I  must  away  from  cluttered  places. 

I  must  away  from  stranger  and  friend! 

I  have  a  need  of  airy  spaces; 

I  have  a  longing  for  rushing  wind. 

Virginia  Cooper. 


REMORSE 


Have  you  heard  of  the  Hideous  Hunter? 

>)C  3|C  5fC 

In  the  night,  when  the  ghouls  race  abroad  on  the  wind- 
When  the  eerie  things  crawl  with  the  dark, 

Then  the  Hideous  Hunter  speeds  on  his  way, 
And  his  going  leaves  never  a  mark. 

He  listens  for  wails  of  a  widow's  wrong, 

And  cries  from  a  desolate  heart; 
Then  he  searches  the  land  for  the  cause  of  the  pain, 

To  be  stung  by  bis  merciless  dart. 

And  that  is  the  reason  the  King  on  his  throne 
And  the  miser  deep-sunk  in  his  gold, 

Have  moaned  with  the  pain  of  an  unseen  hurt, 
For  the  Hideous  Hunter  is  bold. 

He  has  gripped  a  throat  with  terrible  strength, 

And  glared  with  his  hashish  eyes; 
He  has  screamed  his  curse  with  an  awful  oath 

And  flung  it  into  the  skies. 

He  has  chilled  with  the  icy  blasts  of  his  breath 

The  very  light  of  the  sun, 
And  he  spurns  with  a  gouging,  rowelling  heel 

The  plea  of  the  hunted  one. 

And  that  is  why  there  is  cringing  fear 

When  an  evil  day  is  o'er, 
For  the  Hideous  Hunter  rides  on  the  night 

And  the  terror  will  come  once  more. 

Frank  E.  Pellegrin. 


STORMY  NIGHT 

Night! 

Dark  Night! 

So  closely  dost  thou  draw 

Thy  sultry  robes  about  thee, 

That  even  the  flowers  pant  for  breath, 

And  droop,  and  wilt,  and  lose  their  strength; 

The  breezes  even  dare  not  stir 

A  reed;  nor  even  a  leaflet  move; 

And  silence  reigns  o'er  all  the  world. 

And  then — 

With  frightful  suddenness  and  angry  flash 
Thou  rentest  thy  black  robes; 
And  pourest  forth  indignant  tears 
And  lashes t,  fierce,  this  weary  earth, 
Until  at  last,  thy  wrath  is  spent. 

Then — timid  breezes  faintly  stir, 
And  gently  fan  the  fainted  flowers, 
And  soothingly  caress  the  quivering  few 
That  have  survived  thy  temper  cruel; 
They  lift  their  trembling,  drooping  heads 
And  gaze  with  horror  upon  their  dead. 
So  doth  the  direful  work  of  sin 
Ravage  all  beauty  in  the  souls  of  men. 

Margaret  Timlin. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

The  evening  Angelus-bell — the  rose-red  flame 
That  dips  across  a  sun-tracked  sea  to  ships — 
The  lisping  sweetness  of  a  baby's  lips — 
Ethel. 

The  sibilant  song  of  birds — the  soft  caress 
Of  wavelets  running  on  a  pebbled  shore — 
The  whisper  of  a  melancholy  breeze — 
And  lazy  musings  of  a  million  bees — 
Frances. 

The  liquid  note  of  flutes — the  laughing  trill 
Of  school  girls,  and  the  echo-call  of  doves — 
The  ripple  of  a  joyful  mountain  stream — 
Elysian  music  in  a  lover's  dream — 
Ethel  Frances  Eleanor. 

Frank  E.  Pellegrin. 


SPIRIT  LAKE 


'Have  you  watched  the  moon  at  fullest  rising 
Across  the  quiet  ripples  of  the  water?" 

rYes,  I  have,  in  some  sweet  aged  moment. 
And  will  again,  again,  and  yet  again." 

Maude  Sumner  Smith. 
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Conflict 
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A//'«  Gi//  has  written  a  story  of  the  great  war.  She 
has  traced,  skillfully,  the  events  which  brought  a 
soldier  to  his  ruined  home  and  took  him  away 
again.  Deeper  than  that,  however,  is  the  constant 
clash  of  conflicting  emotions.  The  heavy  pulse  of 
the  power  which  sends  men  to  slaughter. 


IT  was  very  cold.     Bleak  November  winds  swept  white 
sheets  of  snow  across  the  fields  and  valleys,  making  it 
bitter  cold  for  the  human  beings  who  existed  there. 
Existed. 

The  war  raged  in  all  its  fury,  gathering  in  a  sort  of  wild 
glee  its  awful  tolls  of  death,  bloodshed,  and  human  agony. 
On  the  Front  the  artillery  roared,  shells  burst,  machine 
guns  clacked,  and  men  were  killed,  blood  was  spilled,  and 
bodies  were  shot  to  fragments. 

QOME  few  miles  from  that  Nightmare  of  Chaos,  where 
^  the  thunder  of  cannons  still  shook  the  earth,  a  lone, 
dark  figure  scuttled  from  shelter  to  shelter,  throwing  gro- 
tesque shadows  upon  the  whitened  ground  in  its  halting 
flight.  Pausing  once  for  breath  and  perhaps  also  to  make 
certain  of  its  whereabouts,  the  figure  discovered  itself  to  be 
a  man.  Evidently  he  had  been  traveling  for  many  hour's 
because  he  was  panting  hard  as  if  from  much  running, — 
or — could  it  be  fear?  His  clothes,  barely  describable  in  the 
darkness,  seemed  rough  and  heavy — soldier's  winter  garb. 

An  hour  or  more  of  this  stealthy  mode  of  traveling  and 
the  man  stopped  before  a  low  shabby  cottage.  A  faint 
yellow  light  from  one  of  its  windows  sent  a  feeble  shaft 
across  the  snow.  He  leaned  for  a  moment  against  the  gate, 
breathing  hard.  Then  he  pulled  it  open,  hurried  up  the  path 
only  to  stop  outside  the  window  and  look  in. 

A  woman  sat  at  a  table.  She  was  very  dark  and  would, 
have  been  beautiful,  perhaps,  if  she  had  not  been  dressed 
in  ugly,  coarse  peasants'  garb,  and  if  her  face  had  not  been 
prematurely  aged  by  sorrow  and  hard  labor.  He  could  see 
her  working  at  something.  Tears  sprang  to  the  man's  eyes. 
No  doubt  she  was  sewing  something  for  the  children.  The 
man  turned  suddenly  from  the  window  and  stared  across  the 
vast  expanse  of  white  from  which  he  had  come.  A  struggle 
within  himself  ensued.  He  set  his  jaw,  he  clenched  his  fists, 
he  made  a  move  as  if  to  retrace  his  steps.  Then  in  a  gesture 
of  mental  agcny  he  flung  his  arm  across  his  eyes.  "Ah! — 
the  chaos, — the  hell — the  hate — the  slaughter  of  it!  I'm 
tired  of  it!  I  can't  go  back!"  A  racking  sob  shook  him  from 
head  to  foot.  He  turned — cowed — beaten — walked  to  the 
door  and  knocked.  There  came  from  inside  that  sense  of 
arrested  motion.     He  knocked  again.     There  followed  a 


long  pause  during  which  he  fancied  he  could  hear  her  breath- 
ing. Then  steps,  sound  of  the  bolt  being  drawn,  and  the 
door  opened  a  tiny  crack.  Rather  roughly  the  man  pushed 
it  wide,  strode  in,  closed  and  bolted  it  after  him.  The 
woman,  terrified,  stifling  the  cry  that  rose  to  her  lips,  had 
backed  against  the  table  and  stood  now  staring  at  him  with 
wide,  unbelieving  eyes.  Her  lips  made  a  vague  movement, 
but  no  sound  same  from  them.  She  squinted  her  eyes,  bent 
forward,  her  hand  at  her  throat.  The  man  spoke  then  in 
a  hoarse  whisper. 

"Diane—" 

"Pierre!"  she  cried  in  a  half-stifled  shriek.  "But,  no — 
it  isn't  possible!" 

Joy  at  seeing  him  again  surged  through  her;  yet  fear,  lest 
it  was  not  really  he  but  only  a  trick  of  her  imagination,  held 
her  powerless  to  move.  It  was  only  when  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her  that  all  doubt  was  swept  away.  Then 
she  clung  to  him,  dreading  to  let  him  go. 

Suddenly  she  raised  her  head  from  his  breast.  "But, 
Pierre,"  she  cried,  searching  his  eyes.  "What  are  you  doing 
here, — and  at  this  hour?" 

The  blissful  smile  faded  from  Pierre's  lips.  His  eyes  fell 
beneath  hers  and  he  turned  away.  Taking  off  his  great 
coat  he  made  a  cer-emony  of  shaking  off  the  snow  and  shed- 
ding his  boots.  Then  he  sank  into  a  chair  and  stretched  his 
limbs  towards  the  bit  of  fire  which  burned  weakly  in  the 
cheerless  fireplace.  He  did  not  answer  her.  Instead,  he  said: 

"How  I  have  missed  you,  Diane — and  the  babies.  Where 
are  they,  asleep?  Ah!"  he  sighed  and  closed  his  eyes  con- 
tentedly. 

DIANE  watched  him  narrowly,  an  awful  fear,  a  vague 
yet  terrible  suspicion  tuging  at  her  heart.  Drawing  a 
low  stool,  she  sat  down  at  his  feet  and  taking  one  of  his 
hands,  she  said: 

"How  wonderful  that  you  can  be  with  us!  Some  brave 
deed  must  have  won  this  favor!  The  children  will  be  mad 
with  joy.    They  are  so  proud  of  you." 

Pierre  looked  down  at  her.  The  words — "Proud  of  me!" 
escaped  his  lips. 

Diane  rose  abruptly  and  began  to  prepare  something  to 
eat.  "You  are  cold  and  hungry — and  I  chat  with  you!"  she 
exclaimed  repentently.  Silence  fell.  While  she  worked, 
Diane  watched  her  husband  closely  from  beneath  her  lashes. 
The  closer  she  watched  him  the  more  firmly  set  her  lips 
became. 

When  she  had  brought  a  mug  of  milk  and  dark  bread, 
Pierre,  who  had  evidently  become  immersed  in  thought, 
started  up;  then  catching  his  wife's  eyes  intent  upon  him, 
[Turn  to  Page  28] 
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The  Only  Native  Irish  driest  Is  Also  the  TL^T) 
Oldest  In  Taint  of  Service  at  Creighton  .  .  J] 


A  MEMBER  of  the  freshman 
football  squad  was  walking 
briskly  down  the  driveway 
alongside  of  the  University  chapel 
one  afternoon  last  November.  His 
quick  pace  showed  that  he  was  mov- 
ing to  football  practice,  not  to 
class.  A  Shadows  representative 
caught  up  with  him  and  opened  the 
conversation.  The  footballer  little 
suspected  what  was  behind  the  ques- 
tion he  was  presently  asked. 

"Have  you  met  Father  Corboy 
yet?" 

"No,  I  don't  know  him  to  see 
him." 

Had  the  answer  been  any  other 
the  questioner  would  have  been  sur- 
prised. 

How  could  a  "freshie"  from  Kan- 
sas City  be  expected  to  know  the 
moderator  of  athletics  after  three 
months  in  school?     How  would  he 


The  Rev.  W.  J.  Corboy,  S.  J. 


is  a  merry  twinkle  in  the  eye  that 
presages  the  side-splitter  that  is 
coming.  When  the  hearer  is  con- 
vulsing with  laughter  Father  Cor- 
boy is  smiling  a  retreat.  He  has 
said  enough.  Did  you  ever  hear 
him  say,  "Oh!  Yes!"  when  he 
wanted  to  speak  a  volume? 

Someone  has  remarked  that  doers 
of  things  are  silent  men.  That  fits 
Father  Corboy  perfectly.  He  him- 
self will  be  surprised  when  he  reads 
a  catalogue  of  the  activities  he  is 
engaged  in.  By  way  of  parenthesis, 
it  should  be  remarked  here  that  the 
material  for  this  writeup  was  gath- 
ered with  the  utmost  precaution. 
Those  whose  help  was  enlisted  were 
pledged  by  nothing  short  of  a  sol- 
emn promise  not  to  divulge  the 
secret.  Had  Father  Corboy  come 
to  the  knowledge  that  he  was  receiv- 
ing this  "cruel  treatment,"  he  might 


come  in  contact  with  the  least  obtrusive  member  of     have  seen  to  it  that  Shadows  went  to  press  without 
the  Creighton  faculty?    Have  you,  gentle  reader,  met     this  story. 


Father  Corboy,  or  seen  him  at  a  football  or  basket- 
ball game?  The  odds  are  you  have  not.  But  if  you 
have,  you  have  not  seen  him  on  the  football  field  or 
the  basketball  floor  with  the  team,  but  rather  in  an 
inconspicuous  corner,  usually  alone,  absorbed  in  the 
game. 

The  oldest  member  of  the  Jesuit  faculty  in  point  of 
service  at  Creighton  is  the  man  known  least  .  .  .  and 
most.  Least  known,  perhaps,  to  the  student  body; 
best  known,  without  a  doubt,  to  the  men  of  Omaha. 
Few  students,  comparatively  speaking,  address  the 
dark  haired,  middle  sized  priest  who  walks  back  and 
forth  many  times  a  day  between  the  faculty  building 
and  the  gymnasium.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
citizens  raise  their  hats  and  exchange  greetings  with 


Here  is  a  list  of  the  offices  held  by  this  quiet  priest: 
1.    Member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Uni- 


2. 


versify. 

Instructor  of  Latin. 


3.  Faculty  Adviser  of  Athletics. 

4.  Chaplain  to  the  Omaha  Post,  American  Legion 
(second  term) . 

5.  Chaplain  at  the  City  Jail. 

6.  President  of  the  Missouri  Valley  Conference  of 
Faculty  Representatives. 

7.  Former  Chaplain  in  the  World  War. 

When  Father  Corboy  took  charge  of  athletics  in 
1914,  there  was  no  gymnasium  and  no  stadium.  The 
football  field   (one  must  be  polite)   was  overrun  with 


the  genial  priest  when  they  occasionally  meet  him  off     sunflowers  that  would  have  passed  for  good  sized  trees 
the  campus,  walking  through  the  downtown  streets. 

Father  Corboy  is  a  silent  man.  He  measures  his 
words,  makes  a  droll  remark,  then  smiles  a  broad  smile 
that  warms  and  cheers.    But  before  the  drollery  there 


in  California.  The  Nebraska  sun  is  good  to  sun- 
flowers. The  new  director  of  athletics  had  a  man- 
sized  job  and  he  went  to  work  in  a  man's  way.  With 
the  aid  of  his  only  coach  he  [Turn  to  Page  28~\ 
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Don't  Miss 

"THE  BLUE  JAY 

FOLLIES" 

Date 

Will   He  Announced 

Shortly 


Help  Make  the 
"FOLLIES" 
A  Success 
By  Bringing  An  Out- 
side Fritnd 


On  Wednesday,  February  26th,  the  Creighton  Players 
played  "The  Thirteenth  Chair"  at  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
auditorium  before  an  audience  that  packed  the  theatre. 

Just  a  word  about  the  play  itself.  "The  Thirteenth 
Chair"  is  rather  a  good  cross-section  of  this  super-technical 
modern  theatre  that  has  traded  a  soul  for  a  magician's  bag 
of  tricks;  garnished  with  many  of  the  multiple  guiles  fa- 
miliar to  the  modern  thearte,  it  succeeds  by  undeniably  clever 
dramatic  technique  in  "singing  for  three  hours  and  saying 
nothing."  If  you  will  take  Eugene  O'Neil  and  from  his 
writings  eliminate  the  leprosy,  yes,  I  will  even  say  the  malice, 
of  outlook,  you  have  a  rather  good  delineation  of  "The 
Thirteenth  Chair"  by  Bayard  Veiller.  Permit  me  in  pass- 
ing to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  this  lamentable  situation 
which  dominates  the  theatre  today;  it  is  indeed  a  sorry  sight 
to  see  the  technical  power  of  a  Belasco,  a  Cohan,  or  a  Bay- 
ard Veiller  wasted  upon  such  frothy  futilities  as  "It's  a  Wise 
Child,"  "Gambling,"  and  "The  Thirteenth  Chair." 

However,  "The  Thirteenth  Chair"  is  charged  with  tension 
and  filled  with  grim  stalking  shadows  of  the  sinister,  and  this 
combination  is  always  sure-fire  in  evoking  the  first  demand 
laid  upon  Dramatic  Composition,  nabely  Attention.  Marie 
Oliverius,  as  the  little  Irish  faker,  gave  the  most  satisfactory 
performance  of  the  evening.  Hers  was  not  an  impressive 
but  it  was  a  consistent  portrayal  and  it  was  she  who  came 
the  closest  to  attaining  her  emotional  climaxes.  Laboring 
under  severe  handicaps,  Mary  Emilie  Flynn  made  of  Helen 
O'Neil  the  one  breathing  character  of  the  play  (and  is  not 
this,  after  all,  the  very  essence  of  acting:  to  give  animation, 
Life,  to  the  abstraction  set  forth  by  the  Dramatist  in  words) . 
Had  Maurice  Alperin  but  been  possessed  of  a  concept  of 
the  nature  of  his  role,  then  Edward  Wales  might  have  con- 
tributed the  element  the  author  intended.  He  was  well  cast 
and  played  sincerely  but  utterly  oblivious,  it  would  seem,  as 
to  his  proper  position  in  the  Drama  as  a  whole.  Donald 
Holley's  unquestionable  possibilities  were  blanketed  under  a 
stiffness  that  stifled  Roscoe  Crosby.  Doris  Adkins  was  at- 
tractive. In  the  Howard  Standish  of  L.  J.  Grant  there  was 
a  smoothness  that  was  refreshing.  Lawrence  Krell  was  too 
much  Lawrence  Krell  most  of  the  time;  occasionally  recol- 
lecting, however,  that  it  was  Inspector  Donahue  and  not 
Krell  with  whom  the  audience  was  most  concerned  at  the 
moment.  There  was  an  animation  in  his  work  that  might 
prove  very  misleading  as  to  the  worth  of  his  portrayal  as  a 
whole.  Wilbur  Werner  played  with  admirable  presence 
and  sincerity.  Bernard  Martin  as  Trent,  was  perfectly  at 
home,  a  little  too  much  so;  and  he  might  well  be  cautioned 
that,  while  E.  A.  Sothern  evolved  by  his  own  personal  efforts 


the  part  of  Dundreary  from  a  "carriage  awaits  m'lord"  to 
the  title  role,  yet  it  is  usually  commendable  to  remain  within 
the  confines  of  the  part  assigned.  In  the  Theatre,  just  as 
in  Life,  we  all  have  a  definite  role  to  play  and  somehow  we 
only  blunder  if  we  o'erstep  its  bounds.  Vivian  Hefferman 
was  appealing  as  Mrs.  Crosby.  W.  E.  Davis  made  a  suave 
Mason.  Catherine  Gibbons,  Adelaide  O'Keefe,  Mary 
Reiley  and  H.  K.  Chase  had  in  their  work  much  worthy  of 
commendation.  Walter  McEveney  was  effective  as  the 
under-Detective  who  refused  to  remove  his  hat. 

There  was  a  smoothness  in  running  off  the  piece  that  be- 
spoke hours  of  strenuous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  director. 
The  stage  pictures  were  too  restless  and  the  Drama  ought 
to  have  been  played  more  in  accordance  with  its  moods. 
Success  in  the  Theatre,  just  as  in  Poetry,  Music  or  any  other 
of  the  Arts,  consists  in  wrapping  one's  audience  in  moods; 
and  it  is  only  by  doing  a  play  in  strict  accordance  with  these 
moods  that  proportion  can  be  developed  and  vitality  infused. 

In  closing,  we  think  it  only  proper  to  give  an  expression 
of  our  gratitude  to  you  young  men  and  women  who  worked 
so  long  and  so  hard  that  "The  Thirteenth  Chair"  might 
prove  enjoyable  to  the  large  audience  that  filled  to  overflow- 
ing the  K.  of  C.  auditorium  on  Wednesday  night.  And 
let  us  further  explain  that  none  of  the  foregoing  is  said  in 
a  tone  of  harshness  nor  of  depreciation.  Perhaps  the  above 
is  a  little  severe  and  you  are  beginning  to  wonder  if  all  those 
numerous  nights  of  strenuous  rehearsal  were  not,  after  all, 
so  much  wasted  time  and  effort.  Of  course,  they  weren't! 
You  have  experienced  that  splendid  spirit  of  comradeship 
that  comes  only  of  individuals  laboring  in  a  common  enter- 
prise; you  have  kindled  to  that  thrill,  that  intangible  some- 
thing found  only  in  the  Theatre,  of  entering  into  another's 
spirit  and  weeping  and  laughing  with  him;  and  lastly,  and 
of  prime  importance:  laboring  under  the  direction  of  a 
man  who  by  his  vigor,  endurance  and  his  whole-hearted  de- 
votion to  the  task  before,  has  lessoned  you  deeply  and  last- 
ingly, you  have  learned  the  secret  of  success  regardless  of 
what  walk  you  seek  it  in.  He  has  proven  to  you  that  only  by 
earnest,  consistent,  unfaltering  effort  can  the  curtain  rise  on 
the  opening  night;  that  the  hardest  work  is  done  before 
vacant  seats,  and  but  the  fruit  of  your  labors  ever  presented 
to  those  "out  front";  that  regardless  of  obstacles  "The  Show 
Must  Go  On!"  And  with  him  now,  the  curtain  having 
fallen,  you  enjoy  the  just  tribute  and  the  sincere  gratitude 
of  that  large  audience  whose  spontaneous  applause  on  Wed- 
nesday bore  witness  to  the  success  of  your  "Thirteenth 
Chair." 

Clarence  J.  Martin. 
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In  the  Same  Boat 


RF.  SHERWOOD,  the  young,  ambitious  district  at- 
torney in  the  great  and  fast-moving  city  of  Chica- 
go, alighted  from  a  taxi  before  his  home  on  a  misty 
December  night.  He  silently  handed  the  driver  a  bill,  dis- 
missed him  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and  rapidly  ascended  the 
steps  to  the  front  entrance.  He  paused  a  moment  as  if  to 
ring  and  then  hurriedly  sought  a  key  from  his  pockets  and 
quietly  admitted  himself. 

"Where  is  everybody?"  he  eagerly  in- 
quired of  the  old  servant  who  greeted 
him  in  the  entrance  hall  and  relieved  him 
of  his  hat  and  coat.  The  butler  pon- 
dered a  moment  and  then  answered 
pompously:  "My  young  master  is  in 
slumberland  and  the  mistress  was  a  short 
time  ago  tucking  him  in  his  little  bed." 

Dick  Sherwood's  serious  demeanor 
brightened  as  he  hurried  to  the  indicated 
room.  He  had  been  looking  forward  all 
day  to  spending  the  evening  with  his 
wife  and  child,  and  even  though  the 
baby  was  already  asleep  he  could  enjoy 
seeing  him.  He  had  realized  with  keen 
regret  how  much  of  their  companion- 
ship he  had  lost  since  entering  his  new 
field  of  work.  Today  he  had  thought  very  much  about 
them  and  had  even  wondered  what  might  happen  to  them 
should  he  suddenly  be  taken  away.  A  deadly  fear  gripped 
him  as  he  contemplated  its  possibility.  Such  a  catastrophe 
would  place  his  little  family  in  jeopardy. 

Before  this  election  to  office  he  had  watched  the  menacing 
racketeering  which  was  springing  up.  He  knew  that  pub- 
lic officials  were  leagued  with  the  gangsters  and  he  saw  con- 
ditions go  from  bad  to  worse. 

He  fancied  when  he  found  himself  in  this  responsible  po 
sition  that  it  was  he  who  was  to  turn  back  the  tide.  He  re- 
organized the  police  system,  saw  to  it  that  many  disloyal 
officials  were  removed  from  office  and  started  a  movement 
to  oust  the  big  "Beer  Kings"  from  their  thrones.  He  firm- 
ly ignored  their  bribes  to  remain  "tight." 

His  friends  looked  on  in  amazement  and  tried  timidly  to 
halt  him,  but  he  never  wavered.  The  racketeer's  gun  held 
no  fear  for  him.  He  was,  however,  appalled  at  the  number 
of  protests  coming  from  influential  citizens  in  the  city  and 
he  soon  realized  the  magnitude  of  his  task. 

He  admitted  that  he  was  tired  of  it  all  this  night  as  he 
wandered  wearily  into  the  duskily  lighted  room  where  he 
discerned  the  form  of  his  beautiful  wife  lounging  by  a 
small  bed.    Her  long,  white  flowing  gown  made  her  in  the 


£Mr.  Chase  has  drawn  the 
character  of  a  young  City 
Attorney  who  would  not  be 
cajoled  by  bribery  or  deterred 
by  threat  of  violence.  The 
gangster  however  diabolical- 
ly clever  in  his  use  of  psych- 
ology discovers  another 
means  of  bringing  his  enemy 
to  terms. 


^y  Halbert  K.  Chase 

dark  seem  as  a  lovely  seraph.  Her  gray  eyes  smiled  up  at 
him  in  the  dusk  and  he  could  see  the  hue  of  her  high,  classi- 
cal forehead  that  appeared  as  soft  porcelain  against  her 
smooth  hair  flung  back  upon  her  shoulders. 

She  arose  softly  and  came  to  greet  him:  "I  am  so  glad 
to  have  you  home.  It  is  an  unusual  treat  to  have  my  biggest 
boy  with  me  these  days." 

She  moved  tenderly  into  his  arms,  placed  a  lingering 
kiss  upon  his  lips  and  then  led  him  over 
to  the  sleeping  baby. 

"He  asked  about  you  so  many  times 
this  evening  and  wanted  to  know  why  it 
was  that  you  so  seldom  came  to  play 
with  him  any  more,"  she  somberly  re- 
sumed as  she  watched  him  awkwardly 
kiss  the  child's  pink  cheek. 

"And  I  had  to  make  excuses  and 
promise  him  that  I  would  have  you  come 
to  see  him  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

They  loitered  about  the  bedside  for  a 
few  minutes  and  then  silently  strolled 
arm  in  arm  down  to  the  living  room 
fireplace.  They  were  strangely  silent  to- 
night. Dick  noticed  her  downcast  ex- 
pression. He  tried  to  rescue  her  from  her  melancholy  with 
a  consoling  observation:  "Darling,  it  is  time  for  you  to 
ease  your  mind  about  me.  The  situation  is  becoming  bet- 
ter. It  will  require  less  of  my  time  in  the  future.  I  admit 
it  has  been  very  despairing." 

They  seated  themselves  comfortably  on  a  large  daven- 
port, before  the  fire.  Sherwood  reclined  easily  against  the 
cushions,  lighted  a  mild  Havana  and  proceeded  to  listen 
to  the  pleasant,  melodious  voice  of  his  wife  who  was  again 
gently  reproaching  him. 

"I  should  hate  to  have  you  give  up  your  pet  ambition, 
but  why  be  so  serious  and  foolhardy?  The  public  is  not 
very  enthusiastic  about  your  campaign.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  you  are  placing  yourself  in  a  very  precarious  posi- 
tion, and  that  puts  baby  and  me  in  an  unsafe  place.  For 
our  sakes  don't  you  think  you  could  be  justified  in  being 
a  little  less  aggressive?" 

A  shade  of  perturbation  passed  over  his  face,  but  he 
quickly  hid  it  and  again  attempted  to  quiet  her  fears. 

"Why,  dear,  we  are  enlisting  more  and  more  public  sen- 
timent on  our  side  each  day.     We  are  gathering  inside  in- 
formation  about   the   gang's  secret  operations.     We  are 
[Turn  to  Page  29} 
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RECALLED 

[Continued  from  Page  5] 

"Say,  Delicia  Hicks  (Miss  Madden  she  meant) ,  did 
you  hear  what  Draney  asked?"  she  said,  as  she  snapped 
the  grip  shut. 

"Thrilled,"  sarcastically  answered  Delicia.  "Suppose 
that's  the  last  of  any  help  from  you.  Now  that  Romeo  is 
going  to  be  there.  Good  thing  you  have  to  give  the  anaesthe- 
tic. You  can  keep  one  eye  in  adoration,  the  other  on  the 
patient." 

"But  just  think,  Delicia,  this  is  the  first  time  we'll  be  out 
together." 

"Rather  formal  opening,"  drawled  Delicia. 

"If  you're  going  to  be  sarcastic,  'Im  going  to  resign." 

"Know  any  more  jokes?"  Delicia  picked  up  the  ether 
can  and  mast  and  was  off  to  the  waiting  car. 

After  a  hard  day  in  the  country,  they  plowed  through 
mud  roads  to  the  highway.    Progress,  after  that,  was  easy. 

T)ASSING  Murphy's  Hut,  Dr.  Sullivan  invited  all  to  stop 
■*■  and  have  a  good  hot  chicken  dinner — "even  if  we  don't 
get  home  before  2  a.  m.  We  earned  it,"  said  the  host.  A 
little  hesitating — that  needed  very  little  coaxing — "Sure, 
we'll  never  have  another  chance  like  this,"  Marie  decided. 

The  rest  of  the  journey  home  was  a  little  hampered  in  the 
cordial  spirit  that  reigned  in  the  hut.  Doctor  had  to  keep 
a  steady  hand  on  the  wheel  and  a  sharp  eye  on  the  road. 

"Looks  like  a  deluge." 

"I'll  drive  the  rest  of  the  way,"  offered  Draney. 

About  3  a.  m.  a  mud  bespattered  car  drove  into  the 
hospital  grounds,  four  tired  and  thoroughly  chilled  workers 
fell  in  the  front  door. 

"Put  us  up  for  the  night,"  ordered  Dr.  Sullivan.  "We 
need  a  good  bath  and  a  hot  drink.    Call  me  about  seven." 

"How's  surgery  lined  up  for  the  day?"  inquired  Marie. 

"Big  day.  Lacy  has  six  majors,  to  say  nothing  about 
Hansen." 

"That  means  you,  Draney,"  supplied  the  first  floor  night 
nurse. 

"Out  all  day,"  came  sleepily  from  the  desk. 

"Me  for  some  sleep.  We  have  to  be  on  duty  at  seven," 
yawned  the  sleepy  Miss  Casey.  "Well,  anyway,  it's  a  big 
day  in  history." 

"Your  history,  maybe.  Just  look  at  all  the  perfectly  good 
sleep  I  lost." 

"Your  appetite  wasn't  so  poor,  I  noticed — you  won't  have 
to  eat  for  a  week." 

"What  if  I  am  fat.  I  have  a  lovely  disposition.  Don't 
let's  quarrel — anyway,  I'm  too  tired."  With  a  "Good- 
night," Rose  Madden  hopped  into  bed. 

"^HAT  morning  while  Pat  was  assisting  the  chief  sur- 
-"-  geon,  Miss  Casey  decided  he  looked  queer.  In  fact, 
looked  sick,  and  as  strict  silence  was  obligatory,  she  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  inquire.  But  when  he  stood  before 
her  for  a  change  of  gloves,  she  noticed  that  his  hands 
trembled  and  that  his  eyes  were  brilliant.  She  could  not 
see  the  burning  face  that  was  covered  with  the  mask  and 


cap.  He  staggered  like  a  drunken  man  and  wasn't  aware 
of  it.  His  head  felt  light  and  his  feet  heavy.  Phantasma- 
goria drifted  through  his  weary  mind — soothing  visions — 
soft-voiced  and  friendly. 

Her  heart  contracted  suddenly.  The  doctor  raised  his 
burning  face.  Uttering  a  weary  sigh,  he  staggered,  slumped 
to  the  floor. 

She  hesitated  no  longer,  uttering  a  sharp  concise  com- 
mand to  the  unclean  nurse:  "Miss  Phalen,  quick.  Catch 
Dr.  Draney,  he  has  fainted.  Get  him  to  the  cart  room, 
open  the  window,  and  make  him  comfortable  until  he  comes 
to.  Dr.  Lacy,  will  you  see  him  after  this  case?  I  think  he 
is  ill." 

"I  wasn't  born  yesterday,"  muttered  the  nurse. 

Dr.  Lacy  cursed  him  heartily.  But  curses  meant  nothing 
to  Dr.  Draney  .  .  . 

In  fifteen  minutes  Dr.  Lacy  was  examining  him.  He 
clicked  his  tongue  against  his  teeth. 

"Why  didn't  he  stay  in  bed?" 

"Is  he  in  danger,  doctor?"  Marie  queried  anxiously. 

"Pneumonia  is  always  dangerous.  Get  him  to  bed.  Put 
a  special  on." 

He  gave  some  instructions,  wrote  a  few  orders,  and  went 
away,  saying  that  he  would  come  again  in  the  evening. 

For  four  days  Pat  was  unconscious  of  his  surroundings. 
Perhaps  it  was  just  as  well;  it  would  have  worried  him  to 
know  that  though  he  lived  almost  like  a  pauper  he  was 
dying  like  a  prince. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  the  doctor  said:  "He 
will  not  live  till  morning;  has  he  any  relations?" 

Marie  never  heard  him  speak  of  any,  save  his  mother. 
How  could  she  come?    What  should  she  do? 

"If  there  is  anyone  belonging  to  him  we  must  get  them 
here;  he  is  sinking  fast." 

Marie  looked  through  his  books  and  papers,  and  thus 
made  a  discovery  which  filled  her  with  joy.  She  found  a 
small  packet  of  post-office  receipts  for  sums  remitted  to  his 
mother.  She  knew  that  for  a  time  she  had  misjudged  him 
cruelly,  but  she  knew,  too,  that  if  her  mind  had  doubted, 
her  heart  had  always  believed  in  him.  She  wept  without 
ceasing  while  she  called  his  mother  on  long  distance,  assur- 
ing her  even  though  she  were  unable  to  come  that  she  would 
keep  her  informed  as  to  his  condition. 

She  sat  up  all  night  with  the  nurse.  It  eased  her  heart 
to  minister  now  and  then  to  the  lover  she  had  found  only  to 
lose.  This  was  the  man  she  had  been  waiting  for  since  she 
had  first  though  of  love,  and  if  God  took  him  from  her  she 
would  never  love  another.  She  prayed  a  good  deal,  but 
she  had  little  hope. 

Even  if  he  lived  she  did  not  know  that  he  would  marry 
her.  She  knew  now  what  she  hadn't  known  before, — that 
he  was  much  above  her  in  station.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
a  poor  farmer  and  he  was  a  son  of  proud  aristocratic  South- 
erners who  cleave  to  tenaciously  to  class  distinction;  but  deep 
in  a  corner  of  her  heart  she  believed  that  he  loved  her — at 
least  a  little.  In  his  delirium  he  had  spoken  tenderly  of  her 
— of  her  and  his  mother. 
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A  BOUT  dawn,  a  great  change  was  apparent — oxygen 
■*  *■  tanks  were  rolled  in — caffeine  given  entraveinously — 
artificial  respiration.  His  eyes  were  glassy  and  fixed,  his 
hands  blue,  cold  and  clammy,  his  respiration  labored  and 
gasping.    All  left. 

"No  hope.    He's  a  goner,"  Dr.  Lacy  announced. 

The  nurse  went  for  more  stimulants.  Marie  threw  herself 
down  on  her  knees  by  his  side,  clasped  his  hands  and  called 
to  him — without  shame.  She  forgot  everything  but  that 
she  wanted  him  to  live.  .  .  . 

T)AT  didn't  die — he  lived  and  fooled  the  doctor.  The 
A  time  he  was  to  die,  he  fell  into  a  quiet  sleep  and  awoke 
some  hours  later,  very  weak  and  spent — but  with  the  crisis 
passed. 

Marie  told  herself  that  the  good  God  had  listened  to  her 
prayer.  The  nurse  said  it  was  a  miracle,  but  the  doctor  said 
that  the  only  miracle  in  it  was  a  miracle  of  clean  blood  and 
a  sound  heart,  which  Pat  had  inherited  and  preserved. 

"They  sometimes  live  in  spite  of  us,"  he  said  whimsically, 
"by  virtue  of  what  nature  has  done  for  them.  I'll  make  him 
pay  for  my  mistake  when  I  send  my  bill." 

Pat  was  thinking,  but  he  was  too  weak  to  say  what  called 
him  back  from  death  to  life.  The  more  he  thinks  of  it  the 
more  he  is  convinced  that  there  was  a  moment  in  the  dark 
valley  when  he  was  suddenly  conscious,  very  dimly,  of 
course,  that  he  wanted  to  live  because  somebody  wanted  him 
— somebody  he  loved,  and  hadn't  dared  to  hope  could  love 
him.  .  .  . 


FEATURE  STORIES 

[Continued  from  Page  9} 

sion.  A  New  York  syndicate  editor  who  buys  the  output 
of  a  successful  columnist  told  me  they  paid  the  writer  $2,000 
a  week  for  that  column,  which,  of  course,  is  snydicated  all 
over  the  United  States.  A  top  notch  comic  artist  earns 
about  the  same  amount. 

The  foregoing  figures  looks  formidable,  now  that  I  have 
put  them  down,  and  I  hesitate  to  let  them  stand.  But  I  don't 
think  my  memory  would  serve  me  false.  I  might  forget 
other  things,  but  surely  not  that  beautiful  fact. 

A  NOTHER  eastern  syndicate  editor  who  buys  a  success- 
■^  *-  ful  column  written  by  a  woman  told  me  how  his  or- 
ganization happened  to  come  in  contact  with  her.  A  mem- 
ber of  their  editorial  staff  was  west  at  the  time  in  a  mining 
district.  At  the  noon  period  a  woman  worker,  large  and 
powerful  in  build,  came  up  out  of  the  mine.  The  man  en- 
gaged her  in  conversation.  He  was  amazed  at  her  vivid 
speech  and  original  viewpoint.  He  told  her  that  if  she 
would  write  that  sort  of  thing,  he  would  see  that  she  found 
a  market.  The  woman  laughed  scornfully,  thinking  the 
man  was  joking.  He,  however,  convinced  her  of  his  sincer- 
ity and  right  then  and  there  was  evolved  one  of  the  best  paid 
feature  writers  in  America  today. 

Several  powerful  organizations,  including  even  that  con- 
servative institution,  the  Associated  Press,  no  longer  func- 
tion exclusively  as  news  gathering  agencies.    They  all  main- 


tain staff  writers  to  do  human  interest  or  feature  stories. 
These  stories  carry  a  "by-line,"  or  signature,  permit  of  in- 
dividuality in  style  and  I  believe  will  usher  in  a  more  pic- 
turesque era  in  journalism.  Daily  papers  are  patterning 
after  these  national  agencies. 

All  of  which  considerably  narrows  the  field  of  operation 
for  the  feature  writer  on  the  Sunday  magazine  of  a  news- 
paper. Nonetheless,  the  feature,  or  human  interest  story — 
whether  local  or  syndicated — in  the  magazine  section  of  the 
paper,  has  a  very  important  place  in  journalism.  Because 
of  changing  conditions,  a  successful  Sunday  magazine  sec- 
tion of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  calls  for  still  greater  edi- 
torial discrimination  and  ingenuity. 

Howard  Erickson,  editor  of  the  magazine  section  of 
the  Sunday  World-Herald,  contends  that  in  order  to  hold 
the  readers'  interest  and  to  make  such  a  magazine  success- 
ful a  balance  should  be  maintained  between  local  and  syndi- 
cated stories.  Mr.  Erickson  believes  that  the  ideal  feature 
story  is  the  one  depicting  some  universal  human  experience 
which,  vicariously  at  least,  is  within  the  range  of  possibility 
in  the  average,  rather  than  the  exceptional,  life. 

Suggestions  for  feature  stories  come  from  correspond- 
ents, friends,  members  of  the  staff,  clippings,  and  from  all 
possible  sources.  Sometimes,  in  fact,  a  good  feature  story 
walks  right  into  a  newspaper  office  on  two  legs. 

MY  personal  experience  has  been  more  extensive  in  the 
woman's  section  of  the  paper  than  as  a  feature  writer. 
From  what  experience  I  have  had  as  such  a  writer,  I  do  not 
seem  to  have  reached  any  particular  conclusions.  I  have  re- 
tained in  my  memory  only  a  strange  assortment  of  unrelated 
facts. 

Sometimes  if  a  news  story  isn't  milked  dry,  it  has  attenu- 
ated possibilities  as  a  feature  story.  Once  I  was  assigned  to 
write  a  feature  story  about  a  little  hen  that  had  broken  all 
records  by  laying  an  egg,  and  incidentally  a  newspaper  story, 
a  day  for  173  consecutive  days.  By  the  time  the  hen  wajs 
turned  over  to  me  there  wasn't  much  left  that  could  be 
woven  into  a  1,500-word  article.  Of  the  additional  informa- 
tion I  adduced,  only  two  facts  remain  in  my  memory.  One 
is  that  poultrymen  feed  cod  liver  oil  to  hens  to  make  them 
lay  bigger  and  better  eggs.  The  other  is  that  the  poultry 
industry  outranks  the  wheat  industry  in  the  United  States. 

After  writing  a  story  about  silk  hosiery,  I  remember  but 
three  distinct  facts.  One  is  that  American  women  annually 
spend  $300,000,000  on  silk  hosiery.  The  second  is  that  a  lit- 
tle Chinese  empress  first  established  sericulture  3,00  years  be- 
fore Christ.  The  third  is  that  steel  trains  carrying  raw  silk 
from  the  orient  have  the  right  of  way  over  all  rolling  stock 
— even  United  States  mail  trains — enroute  from  the  Pacific 
coast  to  factories. 

I  recall  writing  a  story  about  one  of  those  great  theater 
pipe  organs.  In  the  preparation  of  this  story  I  learned  a 
number  of  things.  I  seem  to  have  forgotten  them  all,  ex- 
cept that  the  organ  of  antiquity  had  a  keyboard  twenty-seven 
inches  wide.  The  "pulsator  organum,"  or  organ  beater, 
struck  the  keys  with  clenched  fist  in  order  to  produce  a 
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sound.  Nowadays,  a  penny  laid  on  one  of  those  highly 
sensitized  keys  will  produce  sound. 

In  writing  a  story  about  harvest  hands,  I  learned  that 
100,000  of  these  nomads  sweep  through  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley from  Canada  to  the  gulf  every  season,  like  a  benevolent 
army  of  locusts,  cleaning  everything  before  them.  One  of 
these  men  told  me  he  had  been  following  the  harvest  for 
twenty  years  and  that  he  was  saving  his  money  to  educate 
his  daughter  as  a  physician. 

Another  time  I  wrote  a  story  about  a  family  of  twelve 
and  how  they  managed  to  live  on  $24  per  week.  I  remem- 
ber that  their  chief  article  of  food  was  cornmeal  mush  and 
that  their  shoes  were  purchased  at  a  maximum  price  of  $] 
per  pair. 

Once  I  wrote  a  feature  story  about  a  man  who  is  perhaps 
the  foremost  electrical  traffic  engineer  in  the  United  States. 
I  went  to  his  home  town  to  gather  some  early  reminiscences. 
I  don't  remember  what  those  friends  of  his  early  days  told 
me,  except  that  the  famous  engineer  once  escaped  a  good 
caning  by  ducking  under  an  irate  teacher's  arm  and  swim- 
ming a  nearby  stream.  And  once  he  suffered  a  bitter  hu- 
miliation when  his  home-made  tights  burst  asunder  while 
he  was  staging  a  juvenile  circus  stunt  and  his  best  girl  was 
looking  on. 

\J  OW  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  of  such  inconse- 
■*■  ^  quential  stuff  as  this  that  feature  stories  are  made, 
but  I  do  honestly  believe  they  are  not  made  without  it. 

One  statement  I  can  make  without  fear  of  being  chal- 
lenged. A  feature  writer  must  learn  to  sidestep.  He  cannot 
be  minutely  informed  upon  questions  relating  to  science, 
finance,  politics,  industry — yet  at  times  he  must  touch  upon 
these  subjects.  Woe  betide  him  if  he  goes  too  far  afield. 
He  must  tread  lightly  where  he  is  not  sure  of  his  footing. 

I  had  the  temerity  once  to  put  this  accomplishment  of 
sidestepping  to  a  pretty  severe  test.  While  I  was  in  Europe 
I  visited  Geneva  while  the  League  of  Nations  was  in  session. 
It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  temptation  to  write  a  feature 
story  about  that  session. 

Now,  the  League  of  Nations  represents  limitless  political 
complications.  Knowing  practically  nothing  of  these  political 
complications  I  made  no  mention  of  them.  I  bethought  my- 
self of  all  the  black-robed  women  I  had  seen  mourning  in 
churches  and  before  memorials  and  shrines.  I  remembered 
the  fatherless  children  and  the  blind  and  maimed  victims  of 
war  I  had  seen  in  Europe.  Keeping  these  thoughts  in  mind 
I  found  it  quite  possible  to  write  a  feature  story  about  the 
League  of  Nations  and  what  it  might  really  mean  to  man- 
kind. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well  if  others  had  some  of  these  in- 
hibitions under  which  reporters  and  feature  writers  labor. 
The  league  might  then  come  to  serve  its  high  purpose. 


possibilities  in  that  section  and  persuaded  eastern  friends  to 
try  the  experiment  of  Nebraska  colonization. 

In  addition  to  successful  cultivation  and  development  in 
Holt  and  Greeley  counties  the  Irish  took  active  parts  in  lay- 
ing the  substructure  of  civilization  in  other  parts  of  the  state. 

At  Grafton,  in  Fillmore  county,  P.  S.  Real  mapped  out 
a  town  and  induced  Illinois  friends  to  settle  in  the  vicinity. 
In  Omaha  the  pioneer  services  of  Edward  and  John  Creigh- 
ton  are  too  well  known  to  warrant  repetition. 

In  almost  every  part  of  the  state  the  Irish  people  were 
leaders  in  building  towns  and  cutivating  prairies.  The 
early  history  of  Nebraska  is  the  story  of  Irish  hardships  and 
sacrifices — the  story  of  a  people  who  persevered  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  difficulties,  and  in  the  end  served  their 
state  and  nation  by  opening  wide  the  gates  to  unlimited 
wealth  and  resources  on  the  plains  of  Nebraska. 
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The  coming  of  the  Burlington  railroad  two  years  later 
accelerated  colonization  in  the  whole  county.  The  Irish  at 
O'Conner,    Spalding    and    Greeley    vividly    described    the 
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worth  to  the  school.  This  body  meets  every  first  and  third 
Monday  of  the  month  to  discuss  matters  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  students.  Besides  their  duties  as  supervisors 
and  directors,  the  group  appoints  the  editors  and  advertising 
managers  of  two  of  the  publications.  By  this  method  the 
student  body  actually  selects  the  editors  and  directs  the 
destinies  of  their  membership  fees  through  the  election  of 
the  board  members  by  student  ballot.  Back  of  all  board 
decisions  and  elections  are  the  guiding  hands  of  the  faculty 
representative  and  manager,  and  too  little  credit  is  given 
both  of  these  individuals. 

The  manager's  life  is  a  busy  one  but  diversified  by  humor- 
ous and  new  difficulties  to  make  it  rather  pleasant.  Requests 
from  loving  mothers,  written  early  in  the  summer  asking  the 
Union  to  take  particular  care  of  "Johnny"  when  he  arrives 
in  town  to  "the  number  of  the  third  house  from  the  corner 
on  that  other  street"  are  among  the  experiences  and  ques- 
tions asked.  In  fact,  no  problem  can  be  too  trivial  for 
presentation.  But  then,  by  this  manner  the  manager  learns 
of  the  particular  needs  of  the  student  and  can  prepare  to 
meet  them. 

The  attitude  of  the  Union  is  not  one  of  superiority  over 
its  members,  in  fact  it  could  not  hold  such  an  attitude  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  conflict,  because  the  members  are  the 
Union  itself.  From  that  March  evening  almost  eight  years 
ago  it  has  grown  to  be  a  great  fraternity  where  the  only  re- 
quirement is  "a  Creighton  student,"  with  no  barriers  or  re- 
strictions and  all  being  shown  the  same  mutual  treatment. 
It  has  developed  from  an  organization  with  a  few  straggling 
members  to  one  that  embodies  the  whole  of  the  male  student 
enrollment  at  Creighton. 

So  this  organization,  properly  termed  the  Students  Union, 
is  an  accurate  portrayal  of  just  what  combined  student  ef- 
fort can  do  if  properly  managed.  It  reflects  to  the  outsider 
the  very  spirit  of  the  University  and  binds  the  whole  of  the 
group  with  a  spirit  that  is  in  its  own  way  stronger  than  any 
other  fraternal  bond.  Why?  Just  because  it  is  based  on 
equality  and  does  its  work  for  the  good  of  the  student  and 
the  good  of  the  school. 
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their  glances  met  and  held  for  a  full  second.  Pierre  sat  down 
and  began  to  eat.  Diane  resumed  her  place  by  the  table  and 
took  up  her  knitting.  The  old  clock  ticked  loudly.  They 
could  hear  the  fire  burn.  Finally  Pierre  ventured:  "You  do 
not  seem  happy  to  see  me."  Diane  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately. 

"It  is  all  too  wonderful,"  she  said.  "I  can't  believe  you're 
really  here.  Only  lately  we  heard  how  desperately  the  coun- 
try needs  every  man.  You  are  greatly  privileged!"  Finish- 
ing his  milk,  Pierre  said:  "I  have  just  been  released  from 
the  hospital.  Don't  be  alarmed — "  as  Diane  started,  "the 
wound,  that  is  to  my  shoulder,  was  a  mere  scratch." 

"The  other  wound  was  deeper?"  Diane  queried  softly, 
her  eyes  upon  her  work. 

"It  can  never  be  healed." 

"I  don't  believe  it."  Pierre  saw  a  queer  little  movement 
in  Diane's  throat.  He  turned  again  to  the  feeble  fire  and  be- 
gan to  run  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  "You  can't  imagine 
what  a  place  that  is  out  there;  the  stench — the  mud — the 
misery  of  it  all!" 

"We  can't  realize  it  as  you,"  Diane  said  quietly,  "but  our 
suffering  here  at  home  makes  us  feel  a  little  of  what  you 
must  be  going  through — out  there.  It  is  only  that  trust  in 
our  men  fighting  to  the  death  for  us  makes  us  go  on." 

T7FROM  an  inner  chamber  came  the  sound  of  a  child's 
-*■  sleepy  whimper.  Diane  laid  down  her  work  and  rose. 
She  left  Pierre  looking  into  the  grate,  biting  his  moustache 
nervously.  She  returned  presently  to  find  him  standing  by 
the  chair  in  which  he  had  been  sitting,  his  hands  grasping 
the  back  of  it  dug  the  nails  into  the  wood.  Diane  stopped, 
pained  at  this  sight  of  mental  agony.  She  suppressed  a  sob 
that  rose  in  her  throat  while  she  felt  hot  tears  burning  be- 
neath her  lids. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  see  the  children?"  she  asked  at 
last.    "Shall  I  wake  them?    I  would  have  before  but — " 
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"Oh,  my  God!"  Pierre  breathed  in  a  heart-wrenching 
whisper.  Taking  his  coat  and  boots  he  began  to  put  them 
on.     "They — I  can't — see  them — like  this-"-!" 

"How  long  is  this  leave?" 

"Until  tomorrow  morning.     I'm  going — back}"  he  said. 

"That  uncle  in  Switzerland,  Pierre,  is  dead.  Let  us  go 
to  his  farm  together — when  you  come  back!"  Pierre's  eyes 
met  hers  squarely,  he  drew  himself  straight.  "When  I — 
come  back,"  he  said,  and  he  tried  to  smile,  but  it  ended  in  a 
mere  flash  of  teeth.  He  caught  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed 
her.  Then  he  pulled  open  the  door  and  ran  down  the  path, 
paused  at  the  gate,  not  daring  to  look  back,  strode  out  into 
the  vast,  ghostly  whiteness  of  the  night. 


SOGGARTH  AROON 
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got  down  on  his  hands  and  knees  and  began  to  root  out  the 
sunflowers.  There  was  plenty  of  "rooting"  on  and  off  the 
field  during  the  next  four  years. 

The  war  came.  Father  Corboy  received  a  commission  as 
army  chaplain.  He  slipped  into  his  uniform  and  quietly 
left  Omaha  to  help  the  boys  in  France. 

We  do  not  know  what  he  did  "over  there."  He  does  not 
talk  of  his  experiences. 

The  book,  "United  States  Catholic  Chaplains  in  the 
World  War,"  states  that  "the  Reverend  William  Joseph 
Corboy,  S.  J.,  A.  M.,  entered  the  military  service  February 
12,  1918,  at  Camp  Funston,  Kansas.  He  served  at  Camp 
Funston  and  Fortress  Monroe  here,  and  San  Mihiel,  France, 
and  in  the  Coblenz  area,  Germany.  He  was  in  the  engage- 
ments at  San  Mihiel  and  the  Argonne.  He  was  discharged 
June  5,  1919,  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa,  with  the  rank  of 
First  Lieutenant. 

THE  ex-chaplain  took  the  first  train  back  to  Omaha. 
Did  he  make  straight  for  the  football  field?  Perhaps 
he  was  anxious  to  see  how  the  sunflowers  were  faring  during 
his  sixteen  months'  absence.  Had  he  been  dreaming  of  those 
flowers  in  "sunny  France"  when  he  was  not  cheering  the 
homesick  boys-  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  but  it  were 
foolish  to  ask.  He  wouldn't  tell.  I  wonder  if  it  is  a  serious 
breach  of  confidence  to  reveal  a  remark  the  former  chaplain 
once  dropped  in  conversation?  Would  it  be  in  bad  form 
to  tell  that  he  will  never  forget  the  war?  The  nasty  mus- 
tard gas  he  swallowed  one  winter  night  in  the  trenches 
causes  a  tickle  now  and  again  in  his  throat  to  remind  him 
that  he  did  his  "bit"  for  Uncle  Sam. 

FATHER  CORBOY  would  not  be  an  Irishman  if  he 
were  not  a  dreamer.  Unlike  many  another  Irishman, 
however,  Father  Corboy  has  seen  several  of  his  dreams  come 
true.  During  his  first  year  at  Creighton  he  dreamed  of  a 
gymnasium  for  his  athletes.  The  next  year,  fairy-like,  he 
touched  the  earth  and  there  arose  a  half-million  dollar  gym, 
fully  equipped  with  spacious  basketball  floor,  running  track, 
swimming  pool,  offices,  and  the  thousand  appurtenances  that 
go  to  make  a  well-equipped  athletic  headquarters.     The 
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building  was  visited  by  a  committee  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
from  the  University  of  Illinois  five  years  ago  and  was  ad- 
judged by  these  experts  the  sixth  finest  gymnasium  in  the 
United  States. 

Now  that  the  ex-chaplain  was  back  at  his  beloved  Creigh- 
ton  he  began  to  dream  again.  It  was  the  flowers  that  set 
him  a-dreaming. 

Surveying  the  athletic  field  from  the  embankment  over- 
looking the  drive  leading  to  the  gymnasium,  he  visioned  a 
football  field,  smooth  as  a  billiard  table,  flanked  on  either 
side  with  stands  capable  of  accommodating  15,000  people. 
When  he  wakened  he  saw  only  his  sunflowers  bedecking  a 
gridiron  that  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  ploughed 
field. 

The  field  in  those  days  ran  north  and  south.  There  was 
no  fairy  touch  to  convert  the  unsightful  plot  into  a  beautiful 
stadium.    Perhaps  the  dreamer  had  lost  his  wand  in  France. 

Once  again  he  set  to  work.  Seven  lean  years  came  and 
went.  Then,  the  silent  dreamer  saw  his  dream  come  true 
again.  The  beautiful  stadium  was  completed  in  1925.  And 
last  fall  the  lawn-like  field  was  flooded  with  the  soft  power- 
ful Kleig  lights  at  the  first  night  football  game  that  Omaha 
was  privileged  to  see.  Now,  another  dream, — ;will  it,  too, 
come  true?  Father  Corboy  dreams  of  a  stadium  filled  to 
capacity  at  a  night  football  game  next  November! 

In  sixteen  years  athletic  history  has  been  written  in  Capi- 
tal letters  at  Creighton.  In  1914,  one  coach;  in  1930,  seven; 
in  1914,  athletic  teams  little  known  and  meeting  with  little 
success;  since  1914,  football  and  basketball  teams  that  have 
won  four  conference  championships  and  tied  for  first  place 
in  two  others;  in  1914,  the  moderator  marking  the  field  for 
games;  in  1930,  a  director  of  athletics,  assisted  by  a  full- 
time  and  another  part-time  secretary,  directing  athletics 
through  a  board  of  governers. 

Father  Corboy  is  the  only  native  Irish  priest  on  the  staff 
of  Creighton  University.  He  has  the  qualities  that  make 
the  Irish  people  love  their  priest  with  a  love  that  is  un- 
equalled anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Ireland  has  a  Gaelic 
name,  at  once  tender  and  reverential,  which  she  calls  the  son 
who  has  seen  the  light  on  the  mountain  and  has  gone  in  quest 
of  it.  She  calls  him  "Soggarth  aroon,"  "dear  priest"  or 
"priest  of  my  heart."  And  dear  as  life  thought  he  be  to  her, 
Innisfail,  the  Island  of  Destiny,  has  been  generous  to  a 
fault  in  sending  to  our  country  those  who  are  already  Sog- 
garths  or  destined  one  day  to  be  such.  And  our  country  is 
deeply  aware  of  the  debt  she  has  contracted  with  the  "Little 
Isle  set  in  the  Western  Sea." 

And  Omaha  should  not  forget  the  heavy  debt  she  owes 
to  her  "Soggarth  aroon."  The  "freshie"  owes  much  to  him 
for  the  field  and  floor  where  he  can  develop  muscle  and 
character.  And  the  "jail  bird"  owes  much  to  him  for  the 
knowing  counsel  of  the  low-voiced  chaplain  who  heartens 
him  to  face  life  with  fresh  courage.  And  all  of  us,  between 
the  youth  starting  on  his  career  in  college  and  the  man  halted 
temporarily  on  his  career  in  the  world,  owe  much  that  we 
cannot  repay  to  our  own  "Soggarth  aroon." 
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forming  a  mighty  vise  that  will  crush  them  to  bits  and  then 
you  will  be  proud  of  what  I  have  done." 

There  was  determination  in  his  voice.  His  wife  was  left 
a  bit  at  a  loss.  She  watched  him  thoughtfully.  He  com- 
placently blew  rings  of  smoke  towards  the  ceiling  until  in 
resignation  she  dropped  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

An  hour  later  the  attorney  was  gazing  abstractedly  at 
the  dancing  flames  of  the  fire.  His  wife  had  fallen  to  sleep 
by  his  side.  He  was  left  alone  to  his  thoughts.  He  tried 
hard  at  first  to  see  the  more  promising  side  of  things,  but 
she  had  revived  his  fears  of  the  afternoon.  These  fore- 
bodings increased  in  the  silence  of  the  night.  He  listened 
intensely  to  the  wailing  of  the  fog  horns.  They  were  so 
ominous.  He  heaved  a  sigh  of  regret,  nestled  closer  to  his 
wife,  remorsely  wished  he  could  be  done  with  it  all,  and 
fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

A  FTER  an  irritating  dream  he  was  suddenly  awakened 
■*■  *■  by  the  whirring  of  a  motor  close  at  hand.  The  fire 
was  buring  low  and  the  flickering  shadows  danced  upon 
the  wall.  He  tried  not  to  watch  them.  He  listened  dubi- 
ously to  the  outside.  He  imagined  he  heard  footsteps  on 
the  driveway.  These  he  ascribed  to  an  overtaxed  imagina- 
tion. The  next  moment  he  was  startled  by  what  seemed 
to  be  the  creaking  of  a  window,  and  then  a  wail.  Was 
that  a  muffled  cry  of  a  child?  What  was  coming  over  him? 
He  had  never  been  this  way  before.  He  was  on  the  verge 
of  rushing  to  a  window  when  like  a  thunder  clap  he  heard 
the  slapping  of  a  shutter  from  above.  It  was  uncanny. 
Yes,  it  was  true! 

He  madly  dashed  up  the  stairs  to  his  son's  bedroom. 
The  window  was  ajar  and  he  noticed  in  an  instant  that  the 
room  was  filled  with  the  cool  night  air.  Frantically  he 
peered  into  the  child's  bed.  It  was  empty!  He  wavered 
a  moment,  dazed,  trying  to  comprehend  his  plight.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  dash  to  the  window,  but  he  was  ar- 
rested from  this  by  the  cry  of  his  wife.  His  disturbance 
had  awakened  her  and  she  had  followed  him.  Upon  en- 
tering the  room  behind  him  she  spied  a  moving  shadow 
in  the  corner.  Sherwood  vaguely  saw  a  figure.  Quick  as 
a  flash  he  reached  for  a  button,  which  showered  the  room 
with  light. 

They  found  themselves  confronted  by  a  stockily  built 
man  with  cool  black  eyes  calmly  fingering  a  menacing  re- 
volver.    He  looked  indifferently  at  Sherwood.     The  latter 
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"It  is  an  understood  fact 

that 

soldiers  the 

world 

aver  are   rough, 

profane 

and 

harsh."     For 

the  off 

ense  unintentiona 

illy  given 

,  we 

are  sorry. 
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in  his  bewilderment  recognized  one  of  the  worst  gangsters 
of  the  city. 

"My  God,  Marvo,  why  are  you  here?  What  is  it  you 
are  trying  to  do?'  he  cried  frantically. 

"Why,  I  am  here  to  settle  a  little  business  matter  with 
you,"  blurted  the  gangster  in  a  sinister  voice,  as  he  bowed 
carelessly  to  the  lady. 

"But,  my  child!  What  have  you  done  to  my  baby?" 
tearfully  pleaded  the  mother.  She  moved  up  to  him  un- 
dauntedly and  then  stopped  in  horror  as  she  read  her  an- 
swer in  his  eyes. 

With  grave  finality  she  turned  towards  her  husband. 
"This  man  is  here  to  demand  something  from  you.  You 
either  grant  it  or  forfeit  the  life  of  our  child.  You  have 
but  one  alternative." 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  cut  in  the  intruder,  although  he  was 
somewhat  taken  aback  by  her  keen  perception. 

"You  know,  Sherwood,  you  have  been  givin'  us  a  lot  of 
trouble  and  we  decided  to  stop  it.  We  could  have  handled 
you  in  another  way,  but  we  decided  not  to.  We  thought 
we  would  give  you  a  chance  after  showing  you  how  foolish 
it  is  for  you  to  battle  us  alone  in  your  high-handed  fashion 
We  have  the  child — I  hope  we  can  return  him  to  you." 

P*  HERE  was  something  touching  about  the  gangster 
■*■  as  he  expressed  the  wish.  He  hesitated  a  moment  as 
if  considering  just  how  to  go  on — his  heavy  cheeks  were 
flushed. 

"You  are  doing  us  an  injustice,  Sherwood.  We  are  not 
altogether  a  rough  gang  of  cutthroats.  We  try  to  be  law- 
abiding  citizens  as  much  as  possible  in  running  our  busi- 
ness. 

"A  business  that  is  at  variance  to  our  constitution,"  in- 
terposed the  attorney,  who  had  moderately  regained  his 
composure. 


"Yes,  so  it  is,  but  what  can  you  expect  in  a  city  that 
voted  seventy-five  per  cent  against  prohibition?  That 
means  that  two  million  people  in  this  city  have  a  desire  for 
strong  drink.  Someone  was  bound  to  throw  something  to 
that  thirst,  and  someone  did.  The  public  foots  the  bill, 
and  we  supply  them,  rich  and  poor  alike,  as  long  as  they 
pay  the  money.  Why  are  we  any  worse  than  those  who 
buy?" 

An  effective  silence  followed.  The  cunning  leader  of 
men  keenly  watched  his  weakened  opponent.  He  moved 
towards  him  until  his  hot  breath  pressed  upon  Sherwood's 
cheek.  He  magnetically  glared  into  his  victim's  eyes  and 
then  cruelly  demanded: 

"You  have  got  to  lay  off.  From  now  on  you  have  got  to 
look  the  other  way  or  die,  as  your  child  will  have  to  if  you 
refuse  us."  Sherwood  recoiled  in  terror.  Marvo  paid  no 
heed,  but  went  on:  "You'll  be  well  paid  and  don't  fear 
but  that  we'll  keep  our  mouths  shut." 

The  gangster  paused  a  moment  and  then  in  a  hoarse 
whisper  asked:     "Now  shall  I  signal  for  the  child?" 

"Yes!     Do!" 

1\  If  ARVO  arose  and  in  a  satisfied  manner  stalked  to- 
*■  *-  wards  the  window.  The  broken  attorney  watched 
him  as  wo'uld  a  slave  watch  his  vanquisher,  and  then  in 
soliloquy  murmured:  "And  I  suppose  that  tomorrow  my 
name  will  be  circulated  through  the  whole  underworld  as 
another  of  your  accomplices.  My  every  move  will  be 
watched  and  interpreted.  If  it  arouses  the  slightest  sus- 
picions— all  my  moves  will  be  stopped.  To  think  that  I 
should  be  forced  to  this!" 

Marvo  hesitated  and  looked  sympathetically  at  the  at- 
torney. 

"You're  no  worse  off  than  lots  of  us,  Sherwood.  We're 
in  the  clutches  of  the  gang,  too.  We're  all  in  the  same 
boat." 
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IN  UTAH 

Workmen  by  a  copper  river 
What  is  there  to  make  yon  happy? 

Some  low  iron  huts  in  the  alders, 

A  line  of  overalls, 

Saggy  beds  of  sightly  air  blankets, 

Two  stools  uncushioned, 

And  a  rack  of  grimy  utensils. 

Outside — the  murky,  sullen  river 

Unblessed  with  living  creatures. 

Workmen,  do  you  see  above  you 

In  the  balmy  air  which  rising 

Takes  a  whiff  of  cloud  and  tops  the  mountain? 

If  you  see  it 

There  is  a  little  happiness  for  you! 

Maude  Sumner  Smith. 


DEPENDABLE 
TRANSPORTATION 


The  street  car  takes  you  where  you 
want  to  go — when  you  want  to  go — 
at  the  least  possible  cost.  165,000 
Omaha  people  ride  street  cars  every 
day  because  they  are  dependable. 

Whether  you  ride  the  street  car  twice 
a  day  or  only  once  a  year  it  is  always 
there  when  you  want  it.  It  is  your 
most  dependable,  safest  and  lowest 
cost  transportation. 


Economical  Transportation 

OMAHA  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFFS  STREET  RAILWAY  CO 


in  bridge  its   RlDDING/ 


..in  a  cigarette  it's 

OLD  BIRDS  are  not  caught  with  new  nets." 
What  smokers  want  is  not  novelty,  but  quality; 
not  new  taste,  but  good  taste. 

To  millions  of  smokers,  Chesterfield  taste  is 
an  old  story —  but  it's  one  they  never  tire  of! 
For  what  they  want  most  is  exactly  what 
Chesterfield  puts  first : 

'TASTE  above  everything  r 


Jaste/ 


MILD... and  yet 
THEY  SATISFY 


Qiesterfield 
FINE  TURKISH  and  DOMESTIC  tobaccos,  not  only  BLENDED  but  CROSS-BLENDED 


1929,  Liccrrr  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co. 


QJc^reighton  students  are  served 
best  by  those  "whose  personal  interest  is  linked  'with 
Greighton 


Burklev  Envelopes-Printing  Gbt 


OMAHA 


Phone  JA  0691 


NEBRASKA 


417  So.  12th  St. 


INVITATIONS      ::      PROGRAMS      ::      PUBLICATIONS 


Supper  Dances 

in  the  Modernistic 
Ball  Room 

Saturdays  from  10:30  P.  M. 


PAUL  CHRISTENSEN 
and  his  Orchestra 


Available  for  Parties  - 

Ball  Room  and 
Private  Dining  Rooms 

Phone  AT -8326 


Hotel  Paxton 


^rt^T 


ENGRAVERS 

HIGH  SCHOOL^COLLEGE  ANNUALS 
Baker  Bros. Engraving  Co. 

ESIGNERS      ENGRAVERS      E  LECTROTVPERS 


1 2*J;  s,  Harney  Sts.  OMAHA 


CAMEL,  Ike?  .  .  .  Yeh  .  .  .  and  a 
match.  .  .  .  See  'em  yet?  .  .  .  No. 
.  .  .  Yes!  .  .  .  Here  they  come  .  .  . 
around  the  bend  .  .  .  somebody 
'way  ahead  .  .  .  can't  tell  who 
yet.  .  .  .  Quit  jumping  up  and 
down,  Pete  .  .  .  you  obstruct 
my  view  of  the  race  .  .  .  and 
that  blonde  over  there.  .  .  .  Come 
on,  big  boys!  .  .  .  pull  .  .  .  pull! 
.  .  .  Here,  Tuffy — take  a  pull  on 
a   Camel  .  .  .  and   keep   cool.  .  .  . 


Some  get  off  to  a  better  start  than  others.    But  ivhen  the 

others  learn  the  difference,  they  flock  to  Camels — just 

for  the  pleasure  this  better  cigarette  gives  them. 


©   1930.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company.  Winston  -  Salem,   N.  C 


